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PREFACE 

By  HER  GRACE  ADELINE,  DUCHESS  OF  BEDFORD 


IT  is  a  happiness,  as  it  is  an  honour,  to  be  per- 
mitted to  add  a  word  or  two  to  the  record  of 
this  noble  (if  hidden)  work.  It  seems  that  all  who 
knew  its  humble  beginnings  in  the  little  rooms  in 
Princes  Street,  some  thirty  years  ago  or  more,  have 
passed  away,  with  the  exception  of  myself  and  one 
other  friend.  And  so  it  has  come  about  that  I  have 
been  asked  to  commend  the  many  branched  and 
goodly  tree,  which  I  remember  a  seedling  in  a  very 
uncultivated  and  unpromising  field,  to  the  Christian 
kindness  of  those  who  have  perhaps  long  been 
accustomed  to  seek  its  shelter  for  wanderers  or  for 
waifs. 

It  is  said  that  during  the  long  drought  of  last 
summer  many  noble  trees  perished,  the  roots  were 
utterly  unnourished.  They  gave  much  needed  rest 
and  shade  during  the  months  of  pitiless  sun,  but 
winter  storms  found  them  incapable  of  resistance. 
This  noble  work  has  been  well  watered  in  the  past; 
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it  cannot  be  that  the  ground  of  its  life  is  dried  by 
indifference  to  its  well-being  or  carelessness  of  its 
aims? 

It  is  true  that  the  example  has  prompted  others 
to  initiate  and  carry  on  similar  work  in  all  parts 
of  London,  interest  has  become  more  diffused  and 
support  more  varied ;  but  those  who  turn  from  the 
intricacies  of  many  schemes  and  the  confusion  of 
differing  motives,  with  a  sense  of  discouragement 
or  at  least  perplexity,  will  find  in  the  Bridge  of 
Hope  a  quiet,  unwavering  strength,  a  stronghold 
of  holy  simplicity,  which  recalls  the  happiest  ideals 
of  earlier  days  mingled  with  the  stored  experience  of 
a  tried  and  tested  work. 

Of  the  Christian  lady  who  founded  the  work,  and 
who  for  five-and-thirty  years  of  strain  and  strife 
has  carried  it  on  with  ever  deepening  love  and 
wisdom,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  life  and  work 
of  Mary  Steer  will  remain  as  a  witness  of  the 
practical  outcome  of  all  faithful  humble  service 
offered  in  the  Master's  name  and  accomplished  in 
His  strength. 

May  this  short  record  of  the  fashioning  of  Opals 
from  Sand  inspire  and  encourage  many  to  a  like 
consecration  and  lead  them  to  a  like  reward. 

ADELINE  M.  BEDFORD. 
September  1912. 


FOREWORD 


I  HAVE  written  this  little  story  of  early  days  at 
the  Bridge  of  Hope  at  the  repeated  request  of 
many  of  my  friends.  It  has  been  written  in  the 
midst  of  a  very  busy  life,  in  which  intervals  of  leisure 
are  few  and  far  between.  I  almost  fear  I  may  have 
touched  too  lightly  on  the  many  dark  problems 
which  daily  confront  us  in  our  work,  but  many 
will  read  between  the  lines  and  understand  the 
difficulty  of  expressing  in  general  terms  all  the 
sorrow  and  the  sin  which  lie  behind.  1  have  wished 
that  someone  else,  looking  at  the  work  from  the 
outside,  could  have  penned  the  story ;  more  colour 
would  have  been  given  to  the  incidents  related,  and 
possibly  the  results  shown  more  clearly.  But  my 
sketch  may  have  a  certain  value,  inasmuch  as  a 
voice  from  the  inner  circle  of  work  can  speak  more 
clearly  of  method  and  motive,  and  better  express 
the  mind  and  aim  of  the  workers. 

If  only  this  little  effort  proves  to  be  a  help  and 
encouragement  to  others  who  are  called  of  God  to 
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work  in  the  "  waste  places,"  I  shall  be  amply 
rewarded.  If  we  only  trust  and  obey  we  see  a 
bright  Light  in  the  midst  of  great  darkness,  and 
Life  indeed  becomes  worth  living. 

It  is  impossible  fully  to  express  the  spiritual  in 
terms  of  the  natural,  but  science  is  revealing  glorious 
miracles  to  our  wondering  vision,  such  marvellous 
uses  for  the  waste  products  of  our  civilization,  the 
very  rubbish  of  our  streets  transformed  into  light 
and  colour  for  all  kinds  of  beautiful  service. 

And  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  of  old  brooded  on 
the  face  of  the  waters,  is  still  working  in  our  midst. 
When  we  look  at  the  desolation  in  our  cities,  the 
multitude  of  men  and  women,  drifting,  shiftless, 
unimpressionable,  and  blown  hither  and  thither, 
faith  is  apt  to  stagger,  and  hope  to  die  within  us ; 
but  when  we  consider  the  works  of  God  and  behold 
His  wonders  in  the  deep,  we  lift  up  our  heads,  and 
can  say  in  lowly  reverence — "  I  believe  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life." 

M.  H.  S. 
The  Bridge  of  Hope, 
Betts  Street, 

St.  Georges,  London,  E. 
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OPALS  FROM   SAND 

CHAPTER    I 
AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL 

"The  child  is  father  of  the  man  : 
And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety." 

JUST  sixty  years  ago,  every  fine  morning,  soon 
after  nine  o'clock,  a  very  old  gentleman  and 
a  tiny  child  might  be  seen  trotting  round 
Portland  Square,  Plymouth ;  sometimes  hand  in 
hand,  sometimes  with  the  little  girl's  hand  in  the 
coat-tail  pocket  of  the  old  man,  but  always  chatting 
and  asking  and  answering  questions  and  finding  life 
mostly  made  up  of  "  good  times."  I  was  that  little 
child  and  my  companion  was  my  dear  old  great- 
grandfather and  my  best-loved  friend.  All  my  very 
early  memories  seem  connected  with  the  long, 
almost  continuous,  visits  which  were  paid  to  his 
house. 

I  was  born  in  the  little  village  of  Torpoint,  in 
Cornwall,  where  my  father  was  Minister  of  the 
Independent  Chapel.  Torpoint  was,  and  is  still, 
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connected  with  Plymouth  and  Devonport  by  the 
flying  bridge  across  the  mouth  of  the  Tamar.  My 
first  home  was  a  quaint  little  house  at  the  end  of 
an  avenue  of  fine  old  elms,  which  led  down  to  the 
water's  edge.  Beyond  the  shimmering  waves  of  the 
Hamoaze  we  could  see  the  beautiful  lawns  and 
stately  woods  of  Mount  Edgecumbe.  I  have  since 
visited  the  house  once  with  my  father  and  mother, 
but  when  I  last  went  to  seek  it  out  I  found  that 
the  house  had  disappeared  and  the  little  village 
was  crowded  with  the  inevitable  shops  which  follow 
the  transformation  of  country  fields  and  lanes  into 
working-class  suburbs. 

When  I  was  only  a  few  months  old  my  father 
had  a  call  to  Batter  Street  Chapel,  Plymouth.  I 
well  remember  that  on  Sundays,  as  a  very  small 
child,  my  great  delight  was  to  go  to  chapel  and  sit 
in  the  pew  nestling  against  the  side  of  my  beloved 
great-grandfather,  while  my  young  father  occupied 
the  pulpit  and  my  grandfather  gave  out  the  hymns 
from  the  reading-desk.  Often  since  then  I  have 
vividly  called  to  mind  the  great  occasion  of  a  certain 
Charity  sermon  which  was  preached  every  year,  and 
how  the  children  of  an  Institution,  boys  and  girls, 
came  in  their  quaint  dresses  and  sat  on  the  hinged 
seats  in  the  aisle,  or  stood  up  on  them  to  sing  their 
Anniversary  hymns.  The  band  in  the  gallery 
which  led  them  would  have  rivalled,  both  in  volume 
of  sound  and  variety  of  instrument,  the  famous 
orchestra  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  was  at  any  rate  as 
impressive,  for  the  effect  has  never  been  forgotten  ! 

I  am  quite  sure  that  I  remember  incidents  in  my 
little  life  which  occurred  when  I  was  only  two  and  a 
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half  years  old,  and  I  seem  to  have  a  clearer  memory 
of  what  happened  in  those  very  early  days  than  of 
what  occurred  afterwards,  because,  perhaps,  there 
was  much  to  strike  the  imagination  of  an  eager, 
inquisitive  child.  My  life  afterwards,  as  an  ordinary 
child  in  the  nursery,  whose  parents  were  very  busy 
people,  did  not  admit  of  much  variety  or  give  rise  to 
anecdote,  and  school  life  in  those  days  was  some- 
what prosaic. 

Sometimes  our  walks  extended  as  far  as  the  Hoe. 
The  Devon  folk  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
glorious  Plymouth  Sound,  a  formidable  rival,  my 
father  used  to  say,  to  the  Bay  of  Naples.  Bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  beautiful  slopes  of  Mount 
Edgecumbe,  and  on  the  east  by  the  barren,  steep, 
and  strongly-fortified  Staddon  Heights,  the  break- 
water to  the  south  shelters  the  harbour  from  the 
force  of  the  ocean  waves,  and  the  Eddystone  Light- 
house and  Rock  are  visible  in  the  distance  on  fine 
days. 

The  Hoe  is  now  a  fine  terraced  esplanade,  with 
its  statue  of  Drake  and  the  old  Eddystone  of 
Smeaton  rebuilt  on  its  summit.  The  descent  to  the 
pier  is  by  easy  steps,  but  in  my  childhood's  days 
there  was  no  pier,  and  I  think  the  Hoe  itself  must 
have  presented  almost  the  same  appearance  as 
it  did  when  Drake  played  his  famous  game  of 
bowls. 

In  those  days  I  heard  tales  to  which  I  was  never 
tired  of  listening :  stories  of  the  wars  and  the 
horrors  of  the  press-gang.  One,  especially,  stands 
out  in  my  memory,  which  I  must  have  asked  for 
over  and  over  again.  It  was  how  a  poor  man,  to 
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avoid  being  forcibly  taken  on  board  a  man-of-war, 
rushed  into  the  house  where  my  great-grandmother 
happened  to  be  ironing;  she  hid  him  under  her 
table,  and  while  his  pursuers  entered  and  searched 
everywhere  but  in  the  right  place,  she  quietly  went 
on  with  her  work,  and  pretended  to  know  nothing. 

There  were  lovely  stories,  too,  which  the  old  aunts 
would  recount  for  my  benefit  during  subsequent 
visits  to  Plymouth.  While  they  talked  of  their  old 
sweethearts  and  their  jaunts  to  Mount  Edgecumbe 
or  Mount  Gold  or  Mount  Batten,  as  the  case  might 
be,  I  used  to  try  hard  to  picture  these  dear  old  ladies 
in  their  spectacles  and  caps,  as  happy  girls  with 
young  faces  and  merry  eyes,  in  short- waisted  frocks 
and  sandal  shoes,  then  so  old-fashioned,  though  they 
have  acquired  a  new  lease  to-day !  Somehow 
everything  smelt  of  the  salt  sea,  for  their  lovers 
seemed  always  to  be  sailors.  One  old  aunt  indeed, 
the  bride  of  a  young  lieutenant  who  was  killed  in 
one  of  Nelson's  battles,  enjoyed  a  pension  for  seventy 
years. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  lately  to  recall  links  with 
the  past :  perhaps  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  some 
of  the  events  and  some  of  the  people  who  were  born, 
and  lived,  and  died  during  the  span  of  my  great- 
grandfather's life.  I  have  often  wished  I  had  been 
a  little  older  when  we  took  those  charming  walks ; 
there  are  so  many  questions  I  would  love  to  have 
asked  him,  for  he  had  lived  through  wonderful 
times. 

He  was  born  on  April  30,  1765,  and  he  died  on 
Christmas  Day  1855. 

George  the  Third  had  been  king  only  five  years 
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when  he  was  born,  and  to  the  end  of  his  reign,  right 
through  the  lives  of  his  sons,  George  IV.  and 
William  IV.,  and  into  the  mid- Victorian  era,  did  the 
old  man  live. 

For  nineteen  years  he  had  been  the  contemporary 
of  Dr.  Johnson.  John  Wesley,  the  apostle  of  the 
Evangelical  revival,  and  who  so  often  itinerated  in 
the  "  West  Countree,"  died  when  my  great-grand- 
father was  a  young  man  of  twenty-six.  Nelson  was 
a  little  boy  of  seven  when  my  great-grandfather  first 
saw  the  light,  and  while  he  was  yet  a  man  of  only 
forty  years  of  age  the  great  hero  had  won  his 
victories  and  laid  down  his  life  for  his  country. 

It  is  startling  to  think  that  during  those  ninety 
years  Napoleon  (1769-1821)  and  Wellington 
(1769-1852)  were  born  and  died.  But  what  history 
lies  behind  those  simple  dates ! 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  French  Revolution 
with  its  never-to-be-forgotten  horrors  was  accom- 
plished ;  the  Independence  of  America  was  declared  ; 
while  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Southey,  Byron,  and  many 
other  famous  writers,  arose  and  passed  away  during 
the  span  of  this  long  life. 

When  I  recall  the  dear  old  face  and  the  tender 
touch  of  the  old  hands,  how  I  wish  I  could  have 
understood  and  heard  directly  from  him  more  of  the 
wonderful  happenings  and  of  the  celebrated  people 
who  lived  their  lives  from  cradle  to  grave  while  he 
was  pursuing  his  quiet,  upright,  manly  life  in 
Plymouth  Town. 

A  cousin  of  my  father's  was  Rector  (or  Vicar,  I 
do  not  know  which)  of  Maker  Church,  which  is  the 
parish  church  of  the  village  of  Mount  Edgecumbe, 
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He  died  suddenly  in  his  pulpit.  My  father  had 
much  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  especially 
by  his  old  schoolmaster,  to  take  Holy  Orders,  and 
the  promise  of  the  living  was  held  out  to  him.  I 
am  glad  that,  regardless  to  whatever  it  led  him,  the 
guiding  star  of  his  life  was  always  principle  rather 
than  preferment. 

He  went  through  a  course  of  theological  studies 
with  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Steer,  who  for  fifty 
years  was  Minister  of  the  Congregational  Chapel  at 
Castle  Hedingham,  Essex,  and  who  was  much  loved 
and  revered  throughout  the  whole  county. 

While  he  was  studying  with  his  uncle  my  father 
was  also  busy  in  other  ways.  He  got  together  the 
money  for  a  new  chapel  at  Castle  Hedingham, 
which  still  stands,  and  where  a  goodly  congregation 
gathers  for  worship  Sunday  after  Sunday. 

During  his  ministry  of  forty-eight  years  my  father 
had  five  charges:  at  Torpoint,  Plymouth,  Croydon, 
and  Sudbury,  and  latterly,  in  his  declining  years,  at 
Tottenham. 

Wherever  my  father  went  during  his  ministry  the 
congregations  increased,  and  the  chapels  were  either 
rebuilt  or  enlarged.  He  was  no  doubt  a  popular 
preacher  and  a  young  man  of  great  promise. 

The  memory  remains  of  his  faithfulness  as  a 
pastor  to  his  people,  and  nothing  was  lacking  in  his 
devotion  to  his  public  ministry.  The  morning  and 
evening  services  were  often  supplemented  by  an 
afternoon  address  at  one  of  the  village  mission 
stations,  and  even  after  three  such  services,  in  the 
summer  time  he  rarely  ended  the  Sunday  without 
preaching  in  the  open  air.  When  I  grew  older  I 


always  went  with  him  to  lead  the  singing  with  my 
strong  young  voice. 

When  I  was  five  years  old  my  father  accepted  an 
invitation  to  become  the  Minister  of  George  Street 
Chapel,  Croydon.  During  his  ministry  there  he  had 
a  very  serious  breakdown,  and  my  impression  is  he 
never  absolutely  recovered  from  its  effects.  When 
he  was  convalescent  and  began  to  preach  again  he 
was  on  the  point  of  a  very  bad  relapse ;  he  had 
lost  confidence  in  himself,  and  on  Saturday  it  was 
always  a  moot  question  whether  or  not  he  could  take 
the  services  on  Sunday.  It  was  then  that  one  of 
his  old  friends  showed  a  spirit  of  brotherly-kindness 
I  think  I  have  seldom  known  equalled.  While  at 
Plymouth,  one  of  his  intimate  friends  was  Professor 
Newth  of  the  Western  College.  He  also  at  this 
time  had  removed  to  London,  and  became  afterwards 
well  known  as  Dr.  Newth,  the  Principal  of  New 
College.  For  three  months  Mr.  Newth  came  to 
Croydon  every  Sunday,  and  when  my  father  felt  he 
could  preach  he  did  so,  and  his  friend  sat  in  the 
vestry.  When  my  father  felt  too  unnerved  to 
ascend  his  pulpit,  Mr.  Newth  was  ready  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  take  his  place. 

On  our  removal  to  Croydon  the  poetry  of  my 
little  life  waned,  and  the  prose  began,  as  I  was 
transferred  to  the  home  nursery.  Brothers  and 
sisters  came  on  quickly  one  after  another,  and  I,  the 
eldest,  was  always  expected  to  play  the  uncongenial 
part  of  setting  an  example  to  the  others. 

I  do  not  think  I  could  have  been  a  pleasant 
child :  I  was  very  shy  and  reserved,  but  subject  to 
fits  of  violent  passion  when  my  sense  of  justice  was 
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outraged,  or  a  conviction  of  the  unfitness  of  things 
came  over  me.  I  liked  to  argue  and  hold  my  own 
opinions,  and  I  know  that  our  nurse  who  presided 
over  our  nursery  for  many  years  dubbed  me  "so 
contrairy." 

I  early  held  somewhat  pronounced  theological 
opinions,  which  subsequently  needed  revision.  I 
distinctly  remember  my  surprise  that  good  people 
were  shocked  at  the  infanticide  practised  in  heathen 
countries.  One  day  when  my  mother  was  reading 
to  us  the  story  of  the  premature  burial  of  a  little 
black  baby,  I  exclaimed,  "  I'm  very  glad,  coz  she 
would  go  straight  to  Jesus,  and  if  she  grew  up  she 
might  be  a  naughty  wicked  heathen  and  wouldn't." 
In  the  secret  recesses  of  my  little  heart  I  rejoiced 
that  it  was  the  girl-babies  who  suffered  so  cruelly 
in  this  life,  because  their  sorrows  were  soonest 
over. 

When  the  great  Hungarian  patriot  and  orator, 
Kossuth,  was  in  this  country  I  was  taken  to  hear 
him.  This  was  very  wise,  for  the  impression  made 
by  a  great  personality  or  a  great  event  on  the 
mind  of  a  little  child  is  often  ineffaceable.  All 
through  my  life  the  memory  of  the  agony  of  this 
great  soul,  the  expression  on  his  face  and  the  tone 
of  his  voice  as  he  exclaimed,  "  O  Hungary !  O 
Hungary !  my  native  country ! "  have  remained 
with  me  and  probably  unconsciously  influenced  me. 

I  have  never  regretted  in  my  after-life  that  I  was 
a  little  misunderstood  as  a  child,  because  it  has 
helped  me  so  well  to  understand  many  a  little  timid, 
self-conscious  child  who  has  escaped  the  attention 
and  love  for  which  she  craved,  and  I  have  ever 
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sought  out  such  children  and  given  them  as  far  as  I 
could  the  comfort  they  needed. 

I  was  a  religious  child,  and  strictly  conscientious, 
I  am  sure,  but  my  religion  was  a  religion  of  fear,  for 
I  always  felt  I  was  naughty,  and  it  was  not  until  I 
was  thirteen  years  old  that  the  peace  of  God  and 
the  sense  of  forgiven  sin  came  into  my  life. 

Eight  or  nine  years  were  spent  at  school,  and 
I  only  came  home  for  the  half-yearly  holidays. 
During  that  time  I  was  at  three  schools :  at 
Wellingborough  in  Northampton,  at  Bocking  in 
Essex,  and  at  Miss  Eisdell's  at  Epsom.  I  have  very 
blessed  memories  of  the  Principal  of  each  school, 
and  in  all  three  formed  happy  friendships  which 
have  lasted  throughout  life  to  the  present  time. 

When  I  left  school  I  came  to  live  at  home  in 
Sudbury.  I  taught  my  younger  sisters,  and  though 
I  had  a  Bible-class  and  tract  district  and  engaged 
in  ordinary  Christian  enterprise,  my  predilection  was 
certainly  towards  the  home  life  and  the  care  of  the 
children.  My  father  had  removed  to  Sudbury, 
Suffolk,  in  1858.  The  history  of  the  Old  Meeting 
in  Sudbury  (or  Friar's  Street  Chapel  as  it  came  to 
be  called)  is  a  very  interesting  one.  It  seems  that 
the  first  minister  who  introduced  into  the  town  the 
note  of  dissent  was  one  "  Master  John  Rogers,"  at 
one  time  a  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  a  friend  of 
William  Tyndale  and  Miles  Coverdale.  He  was 
imprisoned  in  Newgate,  and  burned  at  Smithfield  on 
the  4th  of  February  1555.  Foxe  says:  "He  was 
the  first  Proto-martyr  of  all  that  blessed  company 
that  suffered  in  Queen  Mary's  time  that  gave  the 
first  adventure  upon  the  fire."  His  great-grandson, 
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the  Rev.  William  Jenkyn,  M.A.,  became  "  fixed 
minister  at  Sudbury  in  Suffolk."  He  was  born  in 
the  town  in  1612,  and  said  to  have  been  "  murdered 
in  Newgate "  in  1685.  He  was  buried  in  Bunhill 
Fields,  and  the  chronicler  says :  "  His  corpse  being 
attended  by  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  coaches." 
His  successor,  the  Rev.  John  Wilson,  went  with  the 
second  band  of  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  America.  Among 
the  successors  of  these  worthies  are  to  be  found  the 
names  of  many  ministers  remarkable  for  both 
learning  and  piety. 

Of  my  mother's  family  I  know  very  little,  only 
that  she  sometimes  spoke  of  her  forbears  as  coming 
over  from  the  Netherlands  in  the  time  of  persecution, 
and,  as  silk  merchants,  burning  their  fabrics  to  save 
the  gold  and  silver  threads,  which  was  all  they  could 
bring  with  them  in  their  flight. 

My  father  and  mother  first  met  as  Sunday- 
school  teachers  at  Bishopsgate  Chapel,  where  the 
Rev.  Edward  Mannering  was  minister.  My  father 
must  have  been  living  for  a  time  in  London  before 
he  went  to  study  with  his  uncle  at  Castle  Hedingham, 
and  my  mother  was  residing  with  her  widowed 
mother  in  Kingsland.  When  they  became  engaged 
they  were  respectively  nineteen  and  seventeen  years 
of  age.  They  were  married  by  their  pastor  at  the 
Old  Gravel  Pit  Chapel,  Hackney,  from  the  house  of 
my  mother's  cousins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Berger. 

I  have  a  very  clear  remembrance  of  Mr.  Mannering 
in  his  Geneva  gown  and  bands,  a  typical  Puritan 
divine,  when  he  came,  as  was  not  unfrequently  the 
case,  to  preach  anniversary  or  special  sermons  at 
our  chapel. 
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My  dear  mother  was  a  devoted  church  worker, 
and  memories  of  her  large  Mothers'  Meeting,  her 
Sunday  School,  and  her  poor  people,  loom  largely  in 
my  thoughts  of  our  life  in  Sudbury ;  and  even  yet 
an  affectionate  remembrance  of  her  good  works  and 
kind  deeds  lingers  in  the  minds  of  the  old  folks 
there. 

This  is  all  there  is  to  tell  of  my  quiet,  uneventful 
home  life.  In  1875  I  went  with  my  father  and 
mother  to  a  series  of  meetings  at  Brighton,  convened 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pearsall  Smith.  I  think  it  was  at 
this  time  the  seed  was  sown  which  germinated  in  an 
intense  longing  to  work  for  God,  and  I  rejoice  that 
when  the  call  to  come  forth  and  labour  among  the 
most  helpless  and  most  hopeless  of  my  fellow- 
creatures  came,  I  was  able  to  respond  with  a  free 
heart,  in  the  flood-tide  of  my  desire  to  consecrate 
my  life  according  to  the  Will  of  God.  Henceforth 
the  work  at  the  "  Bridge  of  Hope "  engaged  my 
thoughts  and  energies,  and  became  my  life. 


CHAPTER  II 
RATCLIFF  HIGHWAY  IN  THE  OLD  DAYS 

"  If  all  the  forces  of  Heaven 
And  all  the  forces  of  sin 
Are  met  in  the  infinite  struggle, 
The  souls  of  the  world  to  win, 
If  God's  in  the  awful  battle, 
Where  the  darkling  legions  ride, 
Hasten  to  sword  and  to  saddle  ; 
Lord,  let  me  fight  on  Thy  side  ! " 

ATCLIFF    Highway    is    no    longer    a   postal 
JLx.      address.       The     district     now     enjoys     the 
euphonious  title  of  Saint-George-in-the-East. 
In  common  talk  people  who  live  there  still  occasion- 
ally speak  of  "  The  Highway,"  but  "  St.  George's  "  is 
the  short  and  common  name  used  in  connection  with 
the  district. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the 
notorious  "  Ratcliff  Highway  "  that  it  is  needless  to 
describe  it  at  length.  The  street  extended  from  St. 
Katherine's  Docks,  close  by  the  Tower  of  London, 
through  Ratcliff,  and  as  far  as  Shadwell.  The  high 
walls  of  the  Docks  and  the  great  wool  warehouses, 
and  farther  on,  a  length  of  mean  streets,  separate  it 
from  the  river.  By  taking  a  turning  by  the  Dock 
gates  down  Nightingale  Lane  (one  wonders  how 
and  when  it  gained  the  appellation)  we  come  to 
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Wapping.  A  walk  by  the  river  gives  picturesque 
peeps  of  waterside  life,  and  the  plying  of  the  various 
craft  up  and  down  the  stream  lends  an  unexpected 
element  of  interest  and  beauty,  though  big  dark 
warehouses  for  the  most  part  intercept  the  sight  of 
the  Thames. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  road,  beer-shops  and 
warehouses  alternate  with  dwelling-houses  which 
have  known  better  days,  and  the  parish  church  and 
parsonage  of  Wapping  stand  out  conspicuously. 
The  streets  seem  crowded  with  drays  drawn  by 
tired  horses,  and  dirty  little  children  play  in  the 
mud.  One  can  complete  a  kind  of  circular  tour  to 
the  Highway  by  turning  up  the  main  street  hard 
by  the  little  landing-stage.  Passing  the  large  red- 
brick church,  we  tread  the  scene  of  the  labours  of 
Father  Lowder;  the  dreary  walls  of  St.  George's 
Union  and  Infirmary  loom  to  the  right,  and  the 
statues  of  a  boy  and  girl  in  strange  costumes  stand- 
ing in  the  niches  of  an  ancient  endowed  school- 
house,  now  falling  into  decay,  speak  of  a  bygone 
philanthropy. 

Perhaps  a  halt  must  be  made  for  five,  ten,  or 
even  fifteen  minutes  at  the  little  drawbridge  over 
the  Docks  while  some  large  ship  passes  through.  It 
is  just  an  ordinary  little  iron  construction  which 
opens  many  times  a  day  to  let  the  vessels  through, 
either  to  unload  the  costly  burdens  they  have 
brought  from  East  or  West,  or  to  allow  them 
to  sail  forth  again  with  the  products  of  British 
industry  to  enrich  other  lands.  This  common- 
place little  iron  bridge  used  to  be  known  as 
"  Suicide  Bridge "  because  of  the  number  of  poor 
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lost  girls  who,  in  utter   despair  and    agony,  threw 
themselves  into  the  Dock. 

"Anywhere,    anywhere,  out  of  the  world." 

Death  was  almost  inevitable,  for  the  water  was 
so  poisoned  by  the  copper  keels  of  the  vessels 
which  were  always  passing  and  re-passing  the 
bridge,  that  rescue  was  rarely  successful. 

It  was  in  contrast  to  this  bridge  of  despair  that 
the  "  Bridge  of  Hope "  was  opened,  the  beautiful 
name  being  given  by  the  lady  who  was  the  first  to 
initiate  work  among  the  women  of  Ratcliff  Highway. 
One  day  as  Miss  Macpherson  was  going  to  take  a 
meeting  at  the  Strangers'  Rest  she  was  accosted  by 
one  of  them  :  "  You  do  a  lot  for  the  men  here ; 
why  don't  you  do  something  for  the  poor  women  ?  " 
The  plea  struck  home,  and  the  conviction  grew  upon 
her  that  effort  on  their  behalf  was  a  duty. 

Years  before,  in  Cambridge,  Miss  Macpherson  had 
worked  among  the  navvies  with  her  friend  Miss 
Ellice  Hopkins.  By  this  time  Miss  Hopkins  had 
also  been  aroused  to  the  need  of  women's  work 
among  the  lost,  so  they  convened  a  meeting  to  be 
held  at  "  The  Home  of  Industry "  in  Commercial 
Street,  E.  It  was  advertised  in  The  Christian, 
and  for  some  reason  or  another,  but  undoubtedly  by 
the  guidance  of  God,  I  went.  Miss  Ellice  Hopkins 
pleaded  the  cause  and  the  need  for  workers  with 
an  eloquence  rarely  equalled  and  never  surpassed, 
while  Miss  Macpherson  supplied  the  practical 
element,  and  suggested  that  some  ladies  should 
form  themselves  then  and  there  into  a  band  who 
would  promise  to  go  each  week  and  visit  the  dens 
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of  sin  and  infamy  in  Ratcliff  Highway.  To  me,  all 
that  I  saw  and  heard  on  that  memorable  occasion 
was  a  complete  and  awful  revelation.  That  educated 
women  could  live  and  eat,  as  Miss  Macpherson's 
helpers  did,  in  the  atmosphere  of  Spitalfields  was  too 
astounding  for  words,  and  that  eyes  and  ears  could 
be  constantly  revolted  by  the  sights  and  sounds 
they  daily  saw  and  heard  and  yet  retain  sanity  and 
sustained  faith  in  God,  filled  me  with  awe  and 
admiration.  The  impulse  which  impelled  me  to 
offer  to  join  the  band  working  in  Ratcliff  Highway 
was  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  Some  six  or  eight  of 
us  met  the  following  week  at  the  "  Home  of 
Industry,"  and  then  walked  down  to  St.  George's  to 
begin  our  work. 

Miss  Child,  who  was  formerly  one  of  Miss 
Macpherson's  helpers,  had  taken  a  large  corner 
house  in  the  Highway  and  opened  a  restaurant 
and  lodging-house  for  sailors,  which  became  in- 
creasingly a  centre  for  Christian  work  among  this 
class.  A  little  slice  of  this  house  was  divided  off, 
and  this  was  hired  by  Miss  Macpherson,  who  then 
engaged  a  devoted  missionary,  Miss  Underdown, 
to  reside  there,  and  to  carry  on  the  work  day 
by  day.  Here  we  met  one  day  each  week  at 
eleven  o'clock,  and,  after  a  short  prayer-meeting, 
set  out  two  by  two  to  visit  the  poor  outcast 
women.  We  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  their 
houses,  they  were  always  the  cleanest  and  brightest 
looking  in  the  street,  and  the  doors  were  always 
wide  open.  I  calculated  then  that  no  less  than  two 
hundred  such  houses  were  within  the  radius  of  half 
a  mile,  taking  our  little  office  as  the  centre.  Miss 
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Lowe  was  the  eldest  of  the  party,  and  I  was  the 
youngest,  and  we  two,  to  my  satisfaction,  were 
always  told  off  to  visit  together. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  first  walk  in  Ratcliff 
Highway.  I  did  not  know  where  to  look  for  very 
shame,  and  the  interviews  in  the  houses  were 
indescribably  horrible.  I  went  about  simply 
weeping,  but  I  soon  found  that  if  facts  must  be 
faced,  and  if  work  must  be  done,  clear  vision  was 
needful.  Fruitful  results  are  accomplished  by  faith 
in  the  presence  and  guidance  of  God,  which  brings 
peace  into  the  heart,  and  strength  into  the  will,  and 
power  for  service. 

It  is  only  by  looking  back  that  we  can  see  what 
a  marvellous  growth  there  has  been  in  public 
opinion  concerning  morality.  At  that  time  Betts 
Street,  where  our  Refuge  is  now  situated,  contained 
thirty-five  bad  houses  belonging  to  the  Drapers' 
Company ;  and  many  in  Ship  Alley,  in  which  nearly 
every  house  was  a  den  of  infamy,  were  the  property 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians.  There 
were  difficulties  as  to  Betts  Street,  for  the  houses 
had  been  let  on  long  leases.  However,  soon  after 
I  went  to  live  in  the  district,  some  flaw  in  the  leases 
being  discovered,  the  houses  were  summarily  closed, 
but  this  came  to  pass  a  little  later  than  the  time  I 
am  now  speaking  of.  I  should  think,  at  the  present 
day  no  man  would  venture  to  put  up  for  a  position 
of  public  trust  who  was  the  owner  of  such  disreput- 
able property  as  Ship  Alley  then  was  !  A  policeman 
seemed  always  to  be  stationed  at  the  end  of  Betts 
Street,  which  is  a  short  thoroughfare  between  Cable 
Street  and  St.  George  Street,  and  we  were  frequently 
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cautioned  not  to  walk  up  the  street.  Needless  to 
say  we  paid  no  heed  to  the  warning.  Palmer's 
Folly,  Albert  Square,  and  Victoria  Street,  which  we 
often  visited,  occupied  the  site  on  which  now  stands 
a  large  County  Council  school  and  blocks  of  model 
dwellings.  I  do  not  remember  actually  entering 
the  opium  den  mentioned  in  Edwin  Drood,  but  at 
least  we  went  constantly  to  houses  within  a  few 
doors  of  it.  The  inhabitants  of  Ship  Alley  to-day, 
though  poor,  are  respectable,  and  in  Betts  Street 
our  Refuge  occupies  the  site  of  eight  of  the  old- 
time  disreputable  houses. 

To  those  who  are  daily  working  in  East  London 
the  wonderful  changes  which  have  taken  place  are 
almost  imperceptible.  It  is  so  difficult  to  keep  any 
check  of  the  progress  made ;  to  the  eye  staled  with 
custom,  each  day  seems  like  another,  each  week  and 
month  a  weary  replica  of  its  predecessors.  But  a 
temporary  absence  from  the  scene  of  toil,  or  some 
unlooked-for  incident,  will  often  disclose,  as  by  a 
flash  of  lightning,  the  evolution  towards  better 
things  that  has  been  slowly  and  surely  going  on. 

A  few  years  ago  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
an  old  lady  who  knew  Shadwell  and  St.  George's 
well,  as  they  were  some  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago. 
She  was  born  in  Shadwell,  in  one  of  those  good  old 
houses  which  even  now  remain  in  Ratcliff  Highway 
and  Wapping,  and  it  had  long  been  her  wish  to 
revisit  the  old  home  from  which  she  had  been 
married,  and  to  see  for  herself  the  changes  time  had 
wrought. 

"  So,"  she  said,  "  I  took  the  tram  down  to  the 
London  Docks,  and  slowly  made  my  way  along 
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what  used  to  be  called  Ratcliff  Highway,  right 
along  to  the  end  of  Shadwell.  The  place  was  full 
of  associations,  and  I  remember,  as  a  girl,  when 
business  or  pleasure  called  us  citywards,  how  we 
could  not  walk  along  the  pavements  without  being 
jostled  at  every  step  by  some  unfortunate  woman, 
and  by  sailors  of  every  nationality  under  the  sun,  in 
varying  degrees  of  intoxication.  There  was  a  spot, 
I  remember,  called  Tiger's  Bay,  an  alley  running 
down  to  the  water,  where  many  a  poor  sailor's  body, 
that  had  suffered  robbery  and  violence,  was  dropped 
into  the  river  and — oblivion.  Then,  too,  there  was 
Suicide  Bridge  spanning  the  docks,  and  so  called 
because  of  the  many  women  who  committed  suicide 
from  it."  "  Even  in  broad  daylight,"  my  friend 
continued,  "  it  was  impossible  to  walk  there ; 
drunkenness,  debauchery,  horrible  language,  flaunted 
itself  in  the  full  light  of  day ;  although  I  never  in 
my  life  wished  to  shrink  from  or  shun  the  poor 
things,  it  was  impossible  for  a  modest  girl  to  walk 
through  those  streets  alone ;  yet  it  had  been  a  well- 
to-do,  respectable  neighbourhood  once ;  there  still 
remain  many  good  old  houses,  and  the  oak-panelled 
walls  and  carved  staircases  still  to  be  found  in 
Wellclose  and  Prince's  Squares  testify  to  the  wealth 
and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  of  long  ago. 

"  Well,  I  took,  as  I  said,  the  tram  to  the  Docks,  and 
walked  on  and  on.  I  found  the  great  iron  gates 
standing  in  front  of  our  old  home,  but  the  house 
itself  was  converted  into  offices  and  tenements. 
What  struck  me  so  marvellously  was  the  evidence 
on  every  side  of  HELPS  to  the  poor,  and  to  the 
tempted  and  the  sinful,  which  used  not  to  be  when 
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I  was  young.  There  was  poverty  on  all  hands,  and 
the  manifestations  of  it  at  every  turn,  but  much  less 
vice,  and  far  less  drunkenness  apparent.  I  saw  the 
large  Sailors'  Home  in  Wells  Street,  the  Bethels, 
the  Churches,  the  Chapels,  Mission  Halls,  Board 
Schools,  Baths,  your  own  Refuge — all  kinds  and  all 
manners  of  organisations  for  helping  people.  Surely, 
I  thought,  no  one  ever  need  lack  assistance  now  !  I 
turned  round  and  went  into  the  churchyard.  The 
church  was  the  same,  but  the  churchyard  !  Instead 
of  the  old  grim  cemetery,  one  of  the  saddest  spots 
in  that  sad  district,  what  did  I  see?  A  sweet 
garden.  I  sat  down  among  blossoming  spring 
flowers,  and  listened  to  the  happy  voices  of  the 
children  at  play,  and  watched  the  old  people  as  they 
rested  their  weary  limbs  in  the  peaceful  garden.  It 
was  a  transformation  !  My  heart  grew  full ;  I  could 
only  thank  God." 

These  reminiscences  were  a  great  encouragement 
to  me  when  I  heard  them,  and  helped  me  to  look 
back  to  see  the  progress  we  had  made  since  1879. 

One  of  my  earliest  helpers  and  sympathisers  in 
St.  George's  was  the  Sanitary  Inspector  of  the 
district,  a  Mr.  Raine.  He  used  to  come  to  me  with 
many  of  his  troubles,  and  I  could  gather  much  useful 
and  necessary  information  for  him  without  seeming 
to  do  so  and  without  betraying  any  of  my  poor 
friends. 

I  remember  his  distress  when  one  day  there  was 
a  case  of  small-pox  in  a  family  inhabiting  one  room. 
The  family  was  cleared  out  and  isolated,  but  on  the 
same  day  as  they  removed  another  family  came, 
bag  and  baggage,  to  take  the  room.  Of  course  they 
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were  restrained  from  entering,  but  such  was  their 
ignorance  that  they  pleaded  "just  to  go  in  for  one 
night  till  they  could  find  another  place." 

Notwithstanding  the  rates,  we  cannot  grudge  the 
orderly  hospital  vans  which  nowadays  come  and 
carry  off  the  infected  patient,  while  everything 
down  to  the  smallest  rag  of  those  who  have  been 
connected  with  the  sufferer  is  purified. 

We  talk  nowadays  (and  indeed  there  is  need  of 
it,  and  it  is  quite  right  that  we  should  do  so  until 
the  evil  is  exterminated)  of  overcrowding.  But  one 
is  almost  tempted  to  smile  at  the  holy  horror 
evinced  by  the  present  generation  when  one  thinks 
of  some  of  the  sights  commonly  witnessed  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago.  I  once  went  into  a  room  to  give 
two  young  girls  tickets  for  a  tea,  and  I  found  a 
young  man,  their  brother,  asleep  on  the  one  bed  the 
room  contained.  I  was  going  away  when  one  of 
the  girls  called  me  back.  "  Oh  !  wouldn't  you  like 
to  see  the  baby  ?  "  On  rags  (literally)  in  a  corner 
of  the  room  lay  a  woman  with  an  infant  two  days 
old.  She,  her  husband,  the  new-born  infant,  the 
two  girls,  their  mother  and  their  brother,  lived,  ate, 
slept,  and  had  their  being  in  this  room  some  twelve 
feet  square. 

On  another  occasion  I  entered  the  room  where  a 
family  were  having  tea.  There  was  an  adult  corpse 
in  the  room,  and  so  limited  was  the  space  that  the 
cups  and  saucers  were  placed  on  the  coffin  lid  !  I 
have  seen  children  huddled  together  in  one  room, 
set  apart  for  them,  out  of  sight,  in  houses  of  ill- 
fame. 

About  the  middle  of  last  century  public  conscience 
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began  to  wake  up  to  the  social  conditions  of  the 
"  masses,"  so  called  in  the  slang  of  to-day.  They 
became  alive  to  the  futility  of  Cain's  answer,  "  Am  I 
my  brother's  keeper  ? "  The  spirit  of  the  time 
showed  itself  in  Charles  Reade's  books,  in  Charles 
Dickens's  immortal  tales,  and  in  Charles  Kingsley's 
powerful  novels,  as  well  as  in  the  life-work  of  such 
men  as  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  many  others. 
Publicity  was  given,  not  only  to  the  horrors  in  our 
prisons  and  madhouses,  but  to  the  miseries  of  child 
slavery  in  coal-pits  and  factories,  to  the  lives  in 
villages,  with  their  crowded,  insanitary  cottages — 
hotbeds  of  vice  and  impurity — and  the  sadness, 
weariness,  hopelessness,  and  godlessness  of  the  lives 
of  the  millions  in  our  great  towns  became  common 
knowledge. 

Every  one  will  remember  the  fashionable  slum- 
ming craze  which  took  the  East  End  by  storm,  but 
like  all  crazes  it  lived  its  brief  hour  and  passed 
away.  The  earnest  workers  survived  —  quiet, 
unobtrusive  women  who  worked  among  poor 
families  or  factory  girls,  good  men  who  laboured 
amongst  young  boys,  ardent  souls  who  built  and 
administered  churches  and  chapels  and  missions  in 
the  slums.  People  little  recked  of  them  while  they 
strove  and  toiled,  but  the  fruits  of  their  labours  show 
forth  to-day  in  the  enormous  betterment  of  the 
conditions  of  life.  Their  humanising,  civilising 
influence  has  been  incalculable.  Inch  by  inch,  and 
little  by  little,  they  sowed  the  seed  in  that  wild, 
uncultivated  soil,  and  here  and  there  it  has 
sprung  up. 

The  workers  of  to-day,  whether  official  or  volun- 
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tary,  whether  in  Settlements  or  on  Borough  Councils, 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who  prepared  the 
way  for  them  and  discovered  in  a  great  measure  and 
brought  to  light  hidden  deeds  of  darkness. 

We  very  often  hear  it  said,  "  Whatever  has  been 
done,  how  squalid  it  all  looks  down  here  !  Surely 
things  cannot  have  been  much  worse." 

Even  the  squalid  look  of  things  contains  the 
essence  of  the  greatest  cause  for  thanksgiving. 
When  a  man  and  his  wife  give  up  the  drink,  the 
family  becomes  respectable,  and  they  begin  to  be 
disgusted  with  their  surroundings,  hence  the  removal, 
perhaps  first  to  Bow  Road,  then  perhaps  to 
Tottenham  or  Walthamstow,  and  so  on,  the  tram 
and  train  service  bridging  over  the  distance  to  work. 
So,  with  thankful  but  often  wearied  hearts,  the 
devoted  workers  must  seek  fresh  strength  to  begin 
again  with  the  next  one-room  family  which  has 
taken  the  place  of  those  who  have  sought  fairer 
fields  and  pastures  new. 

Perhaps  nothing  marks  the  progress  of  public 
opinion  in  all  social  matters  more  than  the  attitude 
to-day  of  the  law  towards  certain  specified  cases  of 
crime.  Compare  the  punishment  meted  out  to  a  man 
nowadays  who  assaults  a  young  girl,  and  recall  how 
there  was  a  time,  not  so  very  long  ago,  when,  if  the 
girl  could  by  any  manner  of  means  be  made  to  look 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  got  off  scot  free. 
There  is  no  longer  a  mocking  attitude  maintained 
towards  any  temperance  movement.  Now,  temper- 
ance legislation  has  begun  in  earnest,  and  sugges- 
tions must  be  listened  to  respectfully,  and,  in  spite 
of  vested  interests,  no  one  who  desires  the  popular 
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vote  dares  to  decline  to  give  thoughtful  consideration 
to  these  burning  questions. 

The  progress  which  has  been  made  is  the  index 
to  a  powerful  undercurrent  of  moral  force ;  of  in- 
visible, almost  unrecognised,  work  by  quiet  workers 
who  have  been  pegging  away  unostentatiously  be- 
neath the  surface  for  many  years.  Public  opinion 
is  formed  by  means  of  these  unsuspected  human 
activities. 

I  make  a  claim,  an  emphatic  claim,  that  the 
police  of  East  London  are  not  all  helmeted  and 
uniformed  in  blue,  but  that  there  are  quiet,  unos- 
tentatious, scarcely  realised  underground  workers 
all  over  the  East  End.  I  may  almost  say  un- 
recognised, as  were  earthworms  until  Darwin  dis- 
covered the  unparalleled  utility  of  their  quiet 
function. 

If  a  census  could  be  taken  of  the  units  in  the 
ranks  of  East  End  workers,  they  would  number  a 
vast  army  ;  but  they  work  away  from  sight,  and  only 
by  their  fruits  are  they  known. 

Yet  it  was  they  who  made  the  present  business- 
like state  of  things  possible,  who  helped  the  Sanitary 
Inspectors  with  data  no  official  could  enter  those 
awful  hovels  to  acquire,  who  supplied  facts  to 
Parliamentary  Commissions  because  they  could  go 
and  did  go  where  none  but  they  dared  to  tread, 
who  were  of  the  greatest  use  to  those  Members  of 
Parliament  who  stood  for  the  moral  improvement 
of  the  people,  the  closing  of  bad  houses,  and  the 
punishment  of  those  who  would  corrupt  children. 

When  we  look  back  and  consider  the  conditions 
under  which  we  began  work  in  Ratcliff  Highway  in 
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1879,  and  the  conditions  under  which  we  work  to- 
day, we  seem  almost  to  be  living  in  a  different 
world. 

One  great  factor  has  brought  about  an  enormous 
change  both  in  the  appearance  and  in  the  character  of 
whole  districts  in  London.  A  vast  alien  population 
has  taken  possession  of  the  East  End.  Any  one 
coming  to  our  neighbourhood  will  see  that  the  name 
over  almost  every  other  shop  is  a  foreign  one. 
Foreign  tongues  assail  the  ear  on  every  side  as  one 
walks  the  pavements :  German  patois,  and  above  all 
Yiddish,  predominate.  Our  Jewish  neighbours  are 
usually  peaceable  and  law-abiding,  but  some  of  their 
insanitary  and  uncleanly  habits  emphasise  the 
necessity  for  the  stringent  laws  in  the  Mosaic  code.  In 
many  respects  their  morality  is  of  a  much  higher  order 
than  that  of  the  lower  classes  of  our  own  countrymen 
among  whom  they  have  domiciled.  Their  women 
are  more  virtuous,1  the  men  do  not  drink  or  frequent 
the  public-houses,  the  children  are  well  fed  and 
cared  for.  During  one  very  cold  winter  I  sent  a 
message  to  the  head  mistress  of  the  Council  School 
opposite  us  in  Betts  Street,  telling  her  I  would 
willingly  give  breakfasts  to  any  hungry  children  she 
might  think  well  to  send  across  to  us.  While 
thanking  me,  she  said  that  as  the  greater  number  of 
her  children  were  Jewish  there  was  no  necessity  to 
feed  them;  "but"  she  added,  "I  have  a  few 
Christians  for  whom  I  should  be  very  glad  of 
meals." 

We  have  lived  to  see  every  dancing  saloon  and 

1  I  speak  here  of  the  English  Jewesses  ;  the  statement  is  not  quite 
correct  in  regard  to  foreign  immigrants. 
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many  of  the  public-houses  closed  in  the  old  Ratcliff 
Highway.  To-day  it  is  poverty  and  improvidence 
rather  than  vice  which  are  the  greatest  evils  we 
have  to  combat.  The  place  has  changed,  and  the 
needs  of  the  district  have  changed.  Hence  our 
work,  which  began  by  being  specially  a  Rescue 
Work  for  women,  has  now  become  almost  entirely  a 
Preventive  Work  among  young  girls  and  little 
children — as  needed,  and  perhaps  even  more  needed, 
than  it  was  in  the  early  days. 


CHAPTER  III 
SETTLEMENT  IN  THE  DISTRICT 

' '  The  paths  of  pain  are  thine,  go  forth 

With  patience,  trust,  and  hope, 
The  sufferings  of  a  sin-sick  earth 
Shall  give  thee  ample  scope. 

Beside  the  unveiled  mysteries 

Of  life  and  death,  go  stand, 
With  guarded  lips  and  reverent  eyes 

And  pure  of  heart  and  hand. 

So  shalt  thou  be  with  power  endued 

From  Him  who  went  about 
The  Syrian  hillsides  doing  good 

And  casting  demons  out. 

That  Good  Physician  liveth  yet 

Thy  friend  and  guide  to  be, 
The  Healer  of  Gennesaret 

Shall  walk  the  rounds  with  thee." 

r  I  ""HE  Mission  began  in  a  most  humble  and  un- 
J.         obtrusive  way.     For  some  months  after  I  went 
to  live  in  St.  George's  our  headquarters  con- 
sisted only  of  a  tiny  house  of  four  rooms.     There 
were   two  small  bedrooms  (mine  was  6  feet  by  9 
feet),  a  sitting-room,  a  small  scullery,  and  a  sort  of 
office  downstairs  where  we  received  visitors  of  all 
kinds  and  descriptions,  but  our  most  frequent  callers 

were    the   poor  girls  from  the  Highway.     A  good 
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woman,  a  sort  of  general  help,  whom  we  called  a 
Bible- worn  an,  came  to  live  with  me  there. 

I  think  perhaps  the  most  blessed  memories  of  all 
my  life  hover  round  that  humble  dwelling. 

The  Rev.  Harry  Jones  was  then  Rector  of  St. 
George's.  He  was  one  of  my  first  callers,  and  the 
kindly  welcome  he  gave  me  and  the  generous 
interest  he  took  in  our  work  elicited  my  gratitude 
and  affection,  and  he  remained  my  firm  friend  until 
his  death. 

One  day  a  hansom  drove  up  and  a  lady  knocked 
at  the  door,  who  gave  her  name  as  Lady  Tavis- 
tock.  Both  then  and  afterwards,  when  she  be- 
came the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  she  proved  my 
kind  and  sympathetic  friend.  Another  friendship 
dates  from  those  early  days :  Mrs.  Corbin  came 
each  week,  and  her  love  for  children  soon  enabled 
her  to  gather  quite  a  circle  of  little  ones,  collected, 
sad  to  say,  out  of  the  bad  houses  we  visited.  This 
is  the  "  Genesis  "  of  the  Mission.  Mrs.  Corbin  was 
instrumental  in  starting  the  first  little  cottage  home 
for  these  waifs,  and  Crouch  End  Cottage  still 
survives  changes  and  removals,  and  flourishes  to-day 
at  Chingford. 

I  can  scarcely  write  without  emotion  of  my 
beloved  friend  Miss  Allen,  a  daughter  of  Archdeacon 
Allen.  A  more  consecrated  woman  and  a  more 
devoted  worker  never  lived.  She  visited  steadily  in 
Ratcliff  Highway  from  the  very  earliest  days,  and 
helped  me  in  all  my  undertakings  until,  being  set 
free  from  home  claims,  the  desire  of  her  heart  was 
fulfilled  and  she  went  as  a  missionary  to  Japan. 
She  was  so  strong,  so  clear-headed,  and  so  devoted, 
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it  seemed  strange  that  very  soon  after  she  began 
what  we  expected  would  be  her  life-work  she  was 
called  from  the  toils  and  weariness  of  earth  to  the 
higher  service  in  heaven.  It  has  always  been  to 
me  a  great  joy  to  remember  the  visits  of  Miss 
Allen  and  her  friend,  Lady  Tavistock  (now  Adeline 
Duchess  of  Bedford),  who  was  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  Pimlico  Ladies'  Association,  of  which 
Miss  Allen  was  honorary  secretary.  I  do  not  think 
that  any  of  those  friends  are  alive  to-day  except  the 
Duchess  and  Mrs.  Corbin.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
speak  at  greater  length  in  a  future  chapter  of 
some  of  those  early  associates  who  have  gone  on 
before. 

All  through  this  time,  and  right  on  till  long  after 
the  large  new  Refuge  was  built,  my  most  beloved 
friend,  Miss  Lowe,  was  at  my  side :  my  chaperone 
and  my  counsellor,  she  never  obtruded  herself  but 
was  always  there :  no  one  knows  what  I  owe  to  her 
gentle  influence.  God  sent  me  to  work  among  the 
lowest  and  most  depraved  of  His  creatures,  but 
He  gave  me  friendship  and  communion  with  the 
purest  and  loveliest  who  ever  trod  this  sin-stained 
earth. 

I  have  no  doubt  our  methods  of  dealing  with 
the  poor  women  around  us  were  crude  and  uncon- 
ventional. We  had  no  experience  on  which  to  fall 
back.  Most  of  our  visitors  were  not  altogether 
respectable  members  of  the  community,  and  in 
order  to  get  to  know  them  personally  I  used  to 
ask  them,  two  or  three  at  a  time,  to  bring  their 
knitting  and  come  and  have  tea  with  me,  and  our 
little  afternoon  tea-parties  were  not  without  good 
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result.     The  women  got  to  know  us  and  to  believe 
in  us,  which  was  a  great  point  gained. 

My  so-called  Bible-woman  who  came  to  live  with 
me  was  a  most  devoted  Rescue  worker.  Morning, 
noon,  and  night  she  was  ever  ready  to  visit  the 
poor  girls,  and  tramped  miles  with  them  when  she 
could  persuade  any  of  them  to  go  into  a  Home. 
But  very  few  of  us  are  blessed  with  every  virtue 
and  grace,  and  my  helper,  though  a  good  Christian 
worker,  was  not  a  good  cook,  and  her  knowledge 
of  domestic  economy  was  at  a  discount.  So, 
naturally,  with  my  bump  of  order  so  strongly 
developed,  and  the  only  service  obtainable  of  the 
very  crudest,  I  had  to  turn  to  and  do  most  of  the 
housework  myself:  the  sweeping  and  dusting,  etc., 
early  in  the  morning  before  our  friends  arrived  to 
visit  the  bad  houses,  and  then  when  they  had  left, 
after  eating  the  lunch  they  brought  with  them  and 
enjoying  the  tea  we  provided,  we  began  our  cooking, 
and  kept  quite  fashionable  hours  for  our  principal 
meal.  After  dinner  came  some  very  real  work 
among  the  poor  outcast  girls.  The  experience  I 
then  gained  has  been  through  life  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  me.  There  is  not  a  branch  of  the  work 
in  which  I  have  not  served  an  apprenticeship,  and 
I  have  thus  been  able  to  show  any  of  my  enthusiastic 
workers  who  came  to  me  expecting  mission  work 
among  the  fallen  to  be  a  series  of  Bible-classes, 
not  only  that  hours  had  to  be  spent  in  the  out- 
patients' department  in  the  Hospital,  and  weary 
miles  tramped  to  find  Homes  to  take  in  our  girls, 
but  also  how  to  cook  a  dinner,  how  to  fit  a  girl's 
frock  for  service,  how  necessary  absolute  cleanliness 
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is  in  every  arrangement,  and  how  impossible  it  is 
to  obtain  it  unless  one  understands  and  sees  into 
every  detail  personally. 

The  most  delicious  compliment  I  ever  received, 
and  one  which  rewarded  me  with  hours  of  amuse- 
ment in  return  for  days  of  toil,  was  paid  to  me 
by  one  of  the  girls  who  came  to  live  with  me : 
"  She's  very  'andy." 

One  day  my  good  Bible-woman  was  absent  so 
long  that  I  went  in  search  of  her,  and  found  her 
in  a  house  in  Betts  Street,  sitting  on  a  chair  in  the 
middle  of  a  room,  crying.  A  group  of  women 
round  her  were  wiping  her  eyes  with  their  aprons : 
"  Never  mind  us,  dear,  don't  you  cry."  Very  soon 
after,  my  friend,  Miss  Howard  of  Tottenham,  found 
me  another  helper,  a  dear  old  body  who  not  only 
loved  the  poor  girls  and  watched  for  their  souls,  but 
who  also  took  good  care  of  me,  and  my  domestic 
worries  were  considerably  lessened. 

On  looking  back  to  those  days,  one  thing  seems  to 
stand  out,  the  usual  friendliness  of  the  women  towards 
us  and,  after  they  got  to  know  us,  their  almost  invari- 
able amiability.  We  were  working  on  fresh  ground. 
We  were  not  an  organised  religious  society,  and  at 
that  time  the  people  had  not  been  artificialised  and 
spoiled  by  philanthropic  "  slumming." 

Of  course  an  amiable  reception  did  not  always 
mean  that  they  were  willing  to  come  away  with  us, 
and  we  had  many  bitter  disappointments  as  well  as 
some  glorious  encouragements.  Some  of  those  girls 
are  still  alive  and  share  with  me  to-day  the  blessed 
memories  of  the  little  house  in  Prince's  Street. 
Down  deep  in  my  heart  I  had  a  great  sympathy 
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with  those  young  girls  who  were  willing  to  come 
with  us  and  go  to  Homes  or  to  a  Penitentiary. 
They  had  not  yet  come  down  to  drink  the  dregs 
of  sin,  and  there  must  have  been  to  them  a  great 
deal  of  glamour  in  the  thought  of  a  life  of  ease  and 
luxury  and  fine  clothes.  It  can  be  only  a  great 
loathing  of  the  sin  and  an  earnest  desire  to  be  good 
which  can  induce  one  of  those  young  girls  to  leave 
her  free  lawless  life,  where,  at  any  rate,  she  has 
had  money  and  clothes  and  ease  in  abundance, 
and  enter  a  Penitentiary,  where  all  is  so  utterly 
different — constraint,  silence,  hard  work,  plain  food, 
and  no  drink. 

I  will  quote  a  paragraph  from  my  Fifth  Report, 
written  in  September  1883  : 

"  There  are  many  decent  poor  in  this  part  of  East 
London,  but  those  from  whom  our  ranks  are  recruited 
grow  up  like  animals  in  the  midst  of  dirt,  disorder, 
and  immorality.  And  with  this  inheritance  of  vice, 
with  this  training,  the  girls  arrive  at  an  early  age 
when  they  must  earn  their  own  livelihood.  The 
means  of  existence  have  to  be  drawn  somehow  from 
the  miles  of  brick  and  stone  which  form  their  world. 
The  factories  are  their  chief  springs  of  work.  Thou- 
sands of  women  compete  for  the  pay  which  the 
factories  will  give.  It  varies  very  little.  At  rope- 
making  a  girl  who  works  hard  may  earn  from  8s. 
to  95.  per  week.  In  the  jam  and  pickle  factories 
from  gs.  to  us.  is  the  weekly  wage,  but  the  work  is 
uncertain  and  very  irregular.  In  the  cigar  factories, 
where  the  work  is  most  unhealthy,  and  in  the 
whitelead  factories,  where  it  is  poisonous  and  very 
hard,  the  pay  amounts  to  us.  and  12s.  And 
those  who  get  work  in  the  factories  consider 
themselves  fortunate.  Piece-work  done  at  home  is 
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even  less  well  paid.  The  price  for  making  large 
canvas  sacks  is  6d.  for  twenty-five.  The  hardest 
worker  cannot  make  more  than  fifty  in  a  day.  Shirts 
fetch  from  5d.  to  is.  6d.  a  dozen.  Men's  trousers, 
lined  and  finished  with  button-holes  and  buttons, 
4^d.  per  pair.  Suits  for  little  boys,  4|d.  each. 
Matchboxes,  covered  with  fancy  paper  and  varnished, 
2|d.  for  twelve  dozen.  Let  any  one  with  the  simplest 
sense  of  order  think  for  a  moment  what  time  women 
employed  at  such  wages  can  give  to  the  observances 
of  the  decencies  of  life.  All  of  them  have  to  support 
themselves.  Many  are  deserted  wives  with  the 
additional  burden  of  young  children.  And  even  for 
this  work  the  competition  is  so  fierce  it  is  not 
always  to  be  had. 

"  On  the  other  side,  for  the  disreputable,  means  of 
livelihood  do  not  fail.  Every  day  fresh  ships  are 
arriving  in  the  docks,  and  sailors  with  money  in 
their  pockets  swarm  through  the  streets.  '  There  is 
not  one  of  us  but  can  get  three  or  four  pounds  a 
week,'  was  the  unvarnished  statement  of  a  woman 
no  longer  young.  Of  three  lately  questioned,  one 
had  had  £20  in  a  fortnight;  another  .£32  in  one 
day ;  and  a  third  ;£ioo  in  three  months.  This, 
however,  makes  them  in  turn  easy  prey  for  the 
unscrupulous,  by  whom  they  are  unmercifully  fleeced. 
Nevertheless,  a  great  deal  of  money  passes  through 
their  hands,  and  to  many  the  life  appears  an 
alluring  one.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
choice  between  hard  labour  at  6s.  to  IDS.  a  week, 
and  loose  liberty  with  the  handling  of  such  money 
as  this,  presents  itself  to  girls  of  fourteen,  fifteen, 
and  sixteen." 

Of  course  one  has  not  such  a  feeling  of  pity 
for  the  older  ones ;  they  have  discovered  the  misery 
and  horror  of  it  all.  The  life  leaves  them,  rather 
than  they  the  life. 
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I  do  not  think  any  of  us  were  really  afraid  of 
the  people  while  we  were  visiting,  and  it  was  not 
until  years  after  that  I  learned  that  a  decree  had 
gone  out  from  the  leaders  in  the  Highway  that 
vengeance  swift  and  sure  would  follow  if  any  one 
dared  to  touch  or  hurt  Miss  Lowe  or  myself. 

The  older  ones  among  the  girls  seemed  sometimes 
almost  to  protect  us.  One  night  a  young  girl  came 
to  our  door  pleading  to  be  taken  in  at  once.  As  I 
had  literally  no  accommodation,  I  went  with  her  to 
the  house  of  a  respectable  poor  woman,  who  I 
hoped  would  receive  her  temporarily.  As  I  was 
returning  between  I  and  2  a.m.  I  came  across  a 
group  of  girls  at  the  corner  of  a  street.  Of  course 
I  went  up  and  spoke  to  them  and  delivered  my 
soul.  They  listened  in  respectful  silence,  and  in  the 
kindness  of  their  hearts  (and  probably  in  pity  for 
my  disappointment  at  my  want  of  success  with 
them)  cut  short  my  exhortation  with  "  Come  now, 
my  dear,  we'll  see  you  home,"  and  they  escorted 
me,  humbled,  but  I  fear  keenly  amused,  to  my  own 
door. 

I  remember  one  morning  being  aroused  between 
i  and  2  o'clock  by  a  knocking  at  the  door,  and  on 
going  down  opened  to  find  a  poor  woman  in  an 
agony  of  remorse.  It  was  not  merely  that  she 
wanted  to  be  rid  of  the  consequences  of  her  evil- 
doing,  but  she  had  a  vision  of  the  horror  of  her  life 
and  wanted  to  be  cleansed  of  her  sin.  I  am  quite 
sure  there  is  no  joy  in  the  world  equal  to  the  joy  of 
being  able  to  preach  Christ  to  a  soul  like  this.  I 
told  her  there  was  forgiveness  with  God,  and  that 
Jesus  Christ  would  take  away  from  her  all  desire 
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for  evil,  all  stain  of  sin.  I  shall  never  forget  her 
look  and  voice  in  that  dimly  lit  little  passage,  as  she 
said,  "  And  do  you  mean  all  this  is  for  me  ? " 
She  was  only  one  of  many  who  called  us  up  from 
our  beds  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  come  down 
and  pray  with  them.  How  many  faithful  ministers 
preaching  Sunday  after  Sunday  to  their  respectable 
congregations  would  envy  us  the  joy  of  telling  the 
glorious  story  of  Salvation  for  the  first  time  to  a  poor 
soul  who  really  wanted  and  cried  out  for  a  Saviour ! 
One  afternoon  a  young  woman  came  to  me  with 
a  sweet  little  girl  about  two  years  old,  a  dear  mite 
with  blue  eyes  and  flaxen  curls.  She  almost  threw 
the  baby  into  my  arms.  "  Take  her,"  she  cried. 
"  I  love  her,  I  love  her,  oh,  how  I  love  her !  but  I 
can't  have  her  grow  up  such  as  I  am.  You  may 
keep  her,  I  won't  see  her  again,  and  God  bless  you." 
Of  course  I  took  the  little  darling  into  my  heart,  and 
a  dear  friend  of  mine  who  had  just  opened  a  little 
home  for  such  waifs  received  her,  and  Jessie  spent 
her  girlhood  far  away  from  London.  The  poor 
mother  often  came  wanting  back  her  little  one,  and 
she  needed  a  great  deal  of  soothing  and  help,  but 
we  were  able  to  keep  the  child.  The  woman  had 
been  a  really  good  servant,  and  for  a  long  time  we 
employed  her  to  wait  on  us.  When  the  daughter 
had  grown  up  she  got  a  situation  near  London,  and 
once,  when  ill,  came  back  to  us  and  had  to  be  sent 
to  St.  George's  Infirmary.  To  our  dismay,  we 
discovered  the  mother  was  also  a  patient  there,  and 
we  were  visiting  both  mother  and  daughter;  but 
they  were  quite  unknown  to  each  other,  and  neither 
suspected  the  relationship.  It  was  best  so,  for  as 
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far  as  we  know  the  poor  woman  never  yielded  her- 
self to  Jesus  Christ,  who  alone  completely  heals  the 
terrible  alcoholic  craze ;  and  in  time,  after  many 
efforts,  we  lost  sight  of  her,  but  the  child  was  saved, 
and  remained  loving  and  grateful  to  us,  knowing 
little  or  nothing  of  her  mother's  history. 

Another  very  early  reminiscence.  Two  little 
Irish  girls  about  seven  and  eleven  years  old  were 
placed  under  my  care.  I  remember  distinctly  the 
elder  one — a  bright-eyed,  red-haired,  intelligent 
child — because  of  her  intense  amusement  at  her 
first  tub.  "  What !  am  I  to  sit  down  in  water  ?  Oh, 
how  funny !  "  The  late  Miss  Rye  kindly  undertook 
to  emigrate  this  little  girl.  She  was  adopted  in 
Canada,  by  some  very  respectable  people,  who 
brought  her  up  as  their  daughter.  She  early 
married  a  missionary  of  the  American  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  They  were  sent  to  the  Cavalla 
River  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  Here  her 
husband  soon  died,  but  she  was  allowed  by  the 
Bishop  to  remain  and  go  on  with  her  work.  The 
last  I  heard  of  her  (now  many  years  ago)  was  that 
in  that  distant  clime  she  had  a  school  of  some 
twenty  little  black  children,  whom  she  was  teach- 
ing with  the  hope  that  they  too  might  become 
missionaries  to  their  own  people. 

The  following  paragraphs  appeared  in  a 
missionary  chronicle  named  Illustrated  Africa^ 
published  in  New  York  for  the  month  of  August 
1895.  It  tells  m  greater  detail  the  story  of  my 
little  Shadwell  waif. 

"  The  Lord  is  developing  the  missionary  women 
having  charge  of  my  nursery  missions  in  Africa  into 
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heroines  of  the  old  martyr  type.  Nora  Garwood,  in 
charge  of  Beaboo  Mission  on  Cavalla  River,  West 
Coast,  is  one  of  them,  though  unknown  to  fame. 
About  two  years  ago  her  husband,  Rev.  H.  Garwood, 
who  had  been  about  five  years  in  our  African  mission 
work,  fell  into  the  Cavalla  River  and  was  drowned. 
They  had  been  married  but  one  year,  and  she  was 
only  about  twenty-one  when  left  a  widow.  Thinking 
that  in  her  bereavement  she  would  desire  to  go  home 
to  her  kindred,  I  offered  her  the  money  to  pay  her 
transit  to  her  home  in  Canada,  West.  She  replied, 
'  No,  I  thank  you ;  I  prefer  to  live  and  labour  and  die 
where  my  husband  laid  down  his  life.'  So  I  put  her 
in  charge  of  Beaboo  Mission,  and  she  is  making  a 
pronounced  success. 

"  The  natives  of  Africa  as  a  rule  are  '  not  forgetful 
to  entertain  strangers,'  nor  to  show  kindness  to  their 
missionaries,  but  we  have  had  some  sad  exceptions  to 
the  latter.  The  old  Beaboo  king  was  always  a  friend 
to  our  Mission  from  its  opening  for  his  people  till  his 
death  over  a  year  ago.  His  royal  successor  was  not 
so  ready  to  help  us  as  was  his  predecessor.  Some 
months  ago  the  mission-house  was  surrounded  by 
most  of  the  men  in  the  town,  including  the  king  and 
chiefs,  yelling  vengeance  against  our  missionary  if 
she  would  not  at  once  leave  the  country  and  never 
come  back. 

"  Nora  faced  the  mob  and  inquired  what  all  the 
fuss  was  about ;  they  said  that  she  had  been  talking 
against  their  king,  said  that  he  was  a  beast  and  a 
bull-frog,  and  she  must  at  once  leave  the  country. 
She  told  them  the  charge  was  false,  that  she  never 
said  any  such  thing,  and  she  would  not  leave  her 
mission  on  any  account.  Some  of  them  threatened 
her  with  death ;  most  of  them  clamoured  simply  for 
her  banishment  from  their  country.  The  mob  spent 
most  of  the  day  in  shouting  and  threatening,  but 
did  nothing  more  that  day.  Next  morning  they 
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surrounded  the  mission-house  again  and  offered  her 
a  canoe  paddle,  telling  her  she  must  either  leave  at 
once  or  be  killed.  She  replied,  '  You  can  kill  me,  but 
you  cannot  drive  me  away  from  my  station.'  Then 
they  arrested  her  and  led  her  down  to  the  house  of 
the  king,  and  there  she  stood  in  the  courtyard  in  the 
hot  sun,  without  a  bonnet  or  umbrella,  all  day,  they 
trying  to  force  her  to  leave,  or  they  would  kill  her. 
She  said  again  and  again, '  You  can  kill  me,  but  you 
cannot  drive  me  away  from  my  station.'  Late  in 
the  afternoon  an  old  chief,  who  had  been  a  quiet 
spectator  of  the  whole  scene,  said,  '  You  have  treated 
this  young  woman  in  a  manner  very  trying  to  her 
and  very  disgraceful  to  you,  for  you  have  not 
produced  a  single  witness  to  prove  what  is  alleged 
against  her,  and  I  stand  here  in  my  place  to  demand, 
according  to  the  laws  of  our  own  country,  that  you 
produce  witnesses  to  prove  that  she  ever  said  any- 
thing disrespectful  of  our  king,  and  to  warn  the  man 
who  brought  these  charges  that  if  he  don't  confess 
he  is  open  to  the  tests  of  law  of  our  own  country  and 
will  be  compelled  to  produce  witnesses  to  prove  his 
statements,  or  confess  his  crime,  or  face  the  sass-wood 
test  of  his  guilt  or  innocence.'  (Sass  wood  is  a  deadly 
poison  which  will  kill  a  person  who  drinks  it  unless 
he  can  throw  it  up  instantly.  The  survival  of  such 
proves  their  innocence,  and  the  death  of  such  proves 
their  guilt.)  With  that,  a  young  man,  the  son  of  the 
king,  came  to  the  front  and  declared  that  all  these 
charges  against  Nora  were  lies,  and  that  he  was  the 
father  of  them  ;  then  the  king  responded,  '  Then  I 
must  ask  her  pardon,  and  all  these  must  bow  down 
and  ask  it  also.'  The  king  hesitated,  and  said,  '  I 
don't  like  to  bow  down  to  this  woman,  but  it  is  the 
law  of  our  country,  and  I  cannot  help  myself.'  So 
the  king  bowed  down  and  asked  her  to  forgive  him, 
and  she  did,  and  all  his  chiefs  and  clamorous  per- 
secutors had  to  follow  his  example.  Ever  since  that 
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she  has  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  king,  chiefs,  and 
people,  has  a  nursery  mission  of  over  twenty  little 
boys  and  girls,  and  is  developing  an  infant  native 
church  which  is  as  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of 
water,  and  will  more  than  bring  forth  fruit  in  its 
season." 

How   many  will  come  from  the  East  and  from 
the  West,  and  sit  down  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  ! 


Miss  ANNIE  MACPHERSON 


CHAPTER    IV 
THE   BUILDERS   OF  THE   BRIDGE   OF   HOPE 

' '  The  days  are  shorter  and  the  nights  grow  longer, 

The  headstones  thicken  along  the  way, 
And  life  grows  sadder,  but  love  grows  stronger 
For  those  who  walk  with  us  day  by  day. 

The  tear  comes  quicker,  the  laugh  comes  slower, 

And  courage  is  lesser  to  do  and  dare, 
And  the  tide  of  joy  in  the  heart  falls  lower 

And  seldom  covers  the  reefs  of  care. 

But  all  true  things  in  the  world  seem  truer, 
And  the  better  things  of  earth  seem  best, 

And  friends  are  dearer  as  friends  are  fewer, 
And  love  is  all  as  the  sun  sinks  west. 

Then  let  us  clasp  hands  as  we  walk  together, 
And  let  us  speak  softly  in  low  sweet  tones, 

For  no  one  knows  on  the  morrow  whether 
We  two  pass  in  or  but  one  alone." 

FOR  rather  more  than  a  year  Miss  Macpherson 
made  herself  responsible  for  the  expenses  of 
the  Bridge  of  Hope  ;  after  that  time,  perceiv- 
ing that  the  work  had  in  it  the  element  of  growth, 
and  was  able    to    stand    alone,   she    withdrew    her 
financial  support  but    by    no    means  her  help  and 
sympathy. 

In    1 88 1     Miss    Macpherson    wrote:  "We    shall 
never  cease  to  thank  God  for  the  brave  women  who 
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have  been  called  into  this  work,  and  for  the  faith 
given  us  to  aid  it  on  thus  far,  by  undertaking  the 
responsibility  of  the  '  Bridge  of  Hope.'  But  other 
increasing  responsibilities  prevent  our  continuing 
this  in  1882.  It  is  with  the  heartiest  confidence  in 
our  co-worker,  Miss  Steer,  that  we  commend  her, 
and  this  most  solemn  service  in  Ratcliff  Highway,  to 
the  prayers  and  help  of  those  who  read  the  following 
records.  Yours  in  Jesus,  Annie  Macpherson."  It 
soon  became  impossible  to  go  on  working  in  the 
very  confined  quarters  in  Prince's  Street,  and  I 
clearly  foresaw  that  if  I  continued  to  live  in  Ratcliff 
Highway  and  to  undertake  the  responsibility,  we  must 
enlarge  our  borders.  After  much  serious  considera- 
tion, I  went  home  to  consult  my  father  and  mother ; 
and  I  have  a  most  grateful  memory  of  their 
goodness  at  that  time.  They  saw  that  the  call  was 
of  God,  and  promised  to  be  responsible  for  my  rent 
and  taxes  if  I  took  larger  premises.  This  lifted 
a  great  burden  from  my  heart.  I  at  once  rented 
a  house,  No.  27  Prince's  Square,  and  removed  to  it 
with  my  furniture,  determined  to  buy  nothing  more 
until  the  money  came  in  to  supply  the  need.  Miss 
Lowe  wrote  a  little  article  for  The  Christian,  and  I 
told  many  of  my  friends  of  the  new  undertaking. 
We  had  just  got  into  the  house  and  we  were 
unpacking  and  arranging  our  belongings  when  I 
had  a  visit  from  Mr.  Merry,  Miss  Macpherson's 
brother-in-law.  He  brought  with  him  a  cheque 
for  £25,  which  he  said  had  come  that  morning  from 
New  Zealand,  the  gift  of  a  generous  man,  who  had 
heard  that  work  was  beginning  in  Ratcliff  Highway 
among  the  women.  The  next  day  Mrs.  Gurney 
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sent  £10  and  Miss  Catherine  Gurney  £5.  We 
began  a  banking  account  at  once  with  this  £40, 
and  my  good  friend  Mr.  Lewis  showed  me  how  to 
keep  the  accounts.  He  has  continued  to  be  my 
counsellor  and  helper  in  all  money  matters  through 
all  these  years. 

During  my  first  year  we  required  nearly  £500, 
and  it  was  forthcoming.  At  that  time  and  for  some 
years  after  I  had  not  the  slightest  anxiety  about 
the  means  to  carry  on  the  work.  Our  Father  never 
lays  upon  His  children  more  than  they  can  bear, 
and  the  responsibility  in  other  directions  which  lay 
upon  me  at  that  time  were  very  great. 

Mr.  Lewis  strongly  advised  me  to  ask  some  well- 
known  business  men  to  form  a  council  to  advise 
and  assist  me,  especially  with  regard  to  funds.  Mr. 
R.  C.  Morgan  of  The  Christian  at  once  gave  me  his 
name  and  support,  and  we  formed  our  first  Council. 
It  consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen  : — 

The  Rev.  Harry  Jones  (Chairman),  Mr.  James 
Fraser  (Treasurer),  Mr.  J.  J.  Corbin,  Mr.  Henry  Hill, 
Mr.  Joseph  Howard,  Mr.  George  Lewis,  Mr.  Arthur 
Mills,  Mr.  R.  C.  Morgan,  Mr.  F.  G.  Wollacott 

Our  first  chairman  was  our  kind,  strong  friend  the 
Rev.  (afterwards  Prebendary)  Harry  Jones,  who,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  the  Rector  of  St.  George- 
in-the-East  when  I  went  to  live  there.  Before  he 
became  Rector  there  had  been  considerable  disturb- 
ance in  the  parish,  and  the  church  had  been 
disgraced  by  what  were  named  the  Bryan  Riots. 
The  position  was  likely  to  be  a  trying  one  for  a  new 
man,  but  Mr.  Jones  soon  showed  himself  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place. 
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He  was  a  broad-minded,  generous  man,  big  and 
strong,  and  of  imposing  appearance,  and  he  was 
also  a  man  of  peace.  I  shall  never  forget  his 
kindness  to  me  and  the  welcome  he  gave  me  into 
his  parish ;  indeed,  throughout  his  Rectorship  I 
experienced  nothing  but  extreme  kindness  and 
consideration  from  him.  He  told  me  how  he  had 
longed  to  organise  Rescue  Work  in  his  parish,  but 
could  not  see  how  or  where  to  begin. 

Whether  he  was  at  home  or  not,  I  was  always 
welcome  to  get  what  books  I  wanted  from  his 
valuable  and  miscellaneous  library,  and  scarcely  any 
one  of  interest  ever  visited  the  parish  but  there  came 
a  note  inviting  me  to  meet  them  at  lunch.  When 
he  left  I  felt  I  had  lost  a  father. 

There  is  a  legend  in  St.  George's  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Harry  Jones  that  it  must  be 
true.  One  day  he  was  discovered  gazing  intently 
at  a  blank  brick  wall  which  divided  the  churchyard 
from  the  burying-ground  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists. 
The  result  of  the  Rector's  cogitation  was,  that  the 
wall  speedily  came  down  and  there  arose  the  pretty 
recreation-ground  of  St.  George's,  a  bright  spot  in 
the  midst  of  dreary  surroundings.  Mr.  Jones  was 
evidently  haunted  by  a  vision  of  things  to  come. 

For  many  years  he  always  presided  at  our 
Council  meetings  ;  and  even  after  he  left — chiefly  on 
account  of  Mrs.  Jones'  ill-health — to  go  to  his  own 
home  at  Barton  Mere,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  he  fre- 
quently came  up  to  London  to  attend  them.  One 
little  bit  of  work  in  St.  George's  which  he  said  he 
could  not  give  up  was  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Bridge  of  Hope  Council. 
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Afterwards  Prebendary  Harry  Jones  came  back 
to  live  and  work  in  London,  first  at  St.  James'  and 
St.  John's,  Regent  Street,  and  afterwards  at  St. 
Vedast's,  Cheapside,  where  he  told  me  he  possessed 
in  his  churchyard  the  only  grown-up  tree  in  the 
City  of  London.  Wherever  he  went  he  always  sent 
me  the  Easter  offering  from  his  church. 

Prebendary  Harry  Jones  died  in  1900. 

When  Mr.  Jones  moved  westward  to  the  church 
in  Regent  Street  (since  pulled  down)  he  was  very 
wishful  for  me  to  continue  to  work  with  him  and 
open  a  Refuge  in  Piccadilly,  but  I  felt  that  my  call 
was  to  the  East,  and  that  I  had  neither  time  nor 
strength  to  divide  between  two  centres  of  work. 

We  had  an  "  Assembly  of  the  Saints "  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  house,  and  the  blessing  of  God 
seemed  to  be  drawn  down  upon  us.  Many  were 
present  who  are  no  longer  on  earth,  indeed  I  can 
recall  the  names  of  but  two  or  three  who  are  still 
alive.  Loved  faces  come  before  me  as  I  write,  but 
space  fails  to  speak  of  each  one. 

In  the  very  earliest  beginnings  of  the  Bridge  of 
Hope,  Mr.  R.  C.  Morgan  gave  me  his  valuable 
support,  and  throughout  the  stress  of  thirty  years  he 
made  me  realise  he  was  a  friend  upon  whom  I 
could  depend.  He  was  a  man  greatly  beloved. 
As  editor  of  The  Christian  his  influence  was  world- 
wide ;  but,  far-reaching  as  were  his  sympathies, 
he  was  ever  alert  and  interested  in  the  individual. 
He  was  a  member  of  our  Council  from  its  first 
formation,  and  one  to  whom  I  could  go  in  any  case 
of  difficulty,  and  his  experience  was  so  wide  and  so 
varied  that  I  was  always  sure  of  his  wise  and 
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friendly  counsel.  He  attended  our  Council 
meetings  as  frequently  as  possible,  but  I  think  his 
visits  to  the  Refuge  between  whiles  were  an  even 
greater  source  of  cheer.  He  came  unexpectedly 
sometimes,  to  give  an  address  to  the  young  women 
and  to  pray  with  the  workers.  I  think  Mr. 
Morgan's  life  must  have  been  as  full  of  interest  in 
others,  and  the  demands  on  his  time  and  sympathy 
at  least  as  exacting,  as  are  the  demands  made  on 
business  men  to-day.  Yet  few  now  are  able  to 
find  time  even  to  come  down  so  far  as  Ratcliff 
Highway,  as  he  and  many  others  did  in  that  far- 
off  time.  Work  was  new  then,  and  we  were  only 
just  girding  on  our  armour  for  the  conflict. 

I  do  not  remember  whether  George  Holland 
came  to  our  first  opening,  but  if  he  was  not  actually 
present  we  had  from  the  very  earliest  days  the 
loving  sympathy  of  this  veteran  champion  in  work 
among  the  children. 

Those  who  knew  Annie  Macpherson  in  the  hey- 
day of  her  strength  and  work  will  remember  her 
untiring  energy  and  her  enthusiastic  vitality.  I 
shall  never  forget  how  she  prayed  at  the  opening 
of  our  first  little  Refuge.  Every  one  in  her  com- 
pany felt  braced  by  her  example,  but  to  my  mind 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  remarkable 
woman  was  the  wonderful  way  in  which,  when  she 
prayed,  we  were  led  very  consciously  into  the 
presence  of  God.  She  was  always  my  staunch  and 
generous  friend,  and  I  esteemed  it  a  privilege  to 
enjoy  the  comradeship  of  this  large-hearted  woman. 

Miss  Macpherson  was  especially  favoured  in  her 
relatives.  Her  sister  and  brother-in-law,  Mrs.  and 
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Mr.  Merry,  gave  her  great  help  in  her  work,  and 
when  she  went  to  Canada  they  stayed  at  the  Home 
of  Industry,  and  when  she  returned  to  superintend 
the  home  work,  they  undertook  to  see  the  little 
emigrants  safely  landed,  and  provided  with  the  good 
homes  which  awaited  them  in  the  new  country. 
Mrs.  Merry  was  a  strength  and  comfort  to  her  sister, 
and  "  mothered  "  the  workers,  and  the  children,  and 
the  poor  people.  She  was  sorely  missed  by  us  all 
when  she  died.  No  wonder  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merry's 
four  sons  and  their  wives  carry  on  Miss  Macpherson's 
work  with  such  consecration  and  ability. 

Among  other  friends  whose  sympathy  and  devo- 
tion cheered  me  in  those  early  days  was  the  Rev. 
Edward  White,  of  Hawley  Road  Congregational 
Church.  He  attended  our  opening  meeting.  He 
left  his  engrossing  work  whenever  he  could  and 
came  down  to  help  us  and  to  pray  with  us.  I  felt 
intensely  grateful  that  so  strong  and  distinguished  a 
man,  whose  books  I  had  read,  and  whose  logical 
mind  I  had  for  a  long  time  admired,  should  come 
down  to  the  little  Mission-house  and  give  us  his 
blessing  and  sympathy.  I  had  many  helpful 
letters  from  him  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Grubb  was  a  very  old  personal 
friend.  I  do  not  quite  remember  when  he  first 
came  to  visit  the  Refuge  and  to  take  a  service  with 
the  girls,  but  it  must  have  been  very  soon  after  the 
beginning  of  the  work.  From  very  early  times  the 
Yearly  Meetings  of  the  Friends  were  a  marked  date 
in  our  calendar,  for  not  only  Mr.  Grubb  but  other 
Friends  came  and  called  on  us  and  cheered  us  by 
their  gifts  and  sympathy. 
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Perhaps  here  I  may  also  mention  the  name  of 
my  valued  and  greatly  esteemed  friend  the  Rev. 
J.  P.  Gledstone.  He  was  a  member  of  my  Council, 
and  his  visits  were  truly  pastoral  visits.  It  is  hard 
to  tell  how  much  we  have  missed  those  little  inter- 
ludes amid  days  of  busy  work,  when  perhaps  after 
hours  of  strain  at  the  Board  of  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society  he  would  somehow  find  time  and 
strength  to  come  all  the  way  to  St.  George's  to  pray 
with  us  and  enter  into  our  difficulties.  Help  such 
as  this  can  be  measured  by  no  human  standard. 

Others  besides  these  then  stood  by  us  who 
realised  the  true  inwardness  of  the  undertaking :  its 
difficulties,  its  needs,  and  its  encouragements.  The 
circle  is  so  broken  it  scarcely  seems  a  circle  now : 
few  know  the  work  from  its  very  beginning,  many 
new  interests  have  arisen,  and  "  the  old  order 
changeth,  yielding  place  to  new,  and  God  fulfils 
Himself  in  many  ways."  The  work  of  God  in  our 
hands  has  never  languished  for  lack  of  staunch 
and  generous  friends.  The  foundation  of  God 
standeth  sure,  and  the  words  that  proved  the  rock 
of  their  strength  to  those  blessed  ones  who  have 
gone  before  still  speak  comfort  to  our  hearts : 
"  Be  not  dismayed,  for  I  am  thy  God." 
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"  If  there  is  power  in  me  to  help, 
It  goeth  forth  beyond  the  present  will, 
Clothing  itself  in  very  common  deeds, 
Of  any  humble  day's  necessity." 

DURING  the  winter  of  1884-1885  the  Bishop  of 
Bedford  organised  a  Mission  throughout  East 
London,  and,  considering  the  great  interest  he 
and  Mrs.  How  took  in  Rescue  Work,  house  to  house 
visitation  and  meetings  held  in  many  parishes  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  outcast  girls  were  naturally 
special  features  of  the  Mission.  Our  enlarged 
Refuge  had  only  recently  been  opened,  and  many 
of  the  bedrooms  had  not  been  occupied ;  so  we 
were  glad  to  offer  hospitality  to  several  ladies  who 
came  from  other  parts  of  London  to  help,  particu- 
larly some  from  Pimlico,  where  the  new  Association 
had  been  but  lately  formed.  I  remember  the  great 
comfort  it  was  to  me  to  hear,  in  the  report  of  these 
visitors  after  their  daily  rounds,  of  the  very  different 
reception  they  met  with  in  the  district  around  us 
compared  with  that  which  they  received  in  other 
parts  of  the  East  End.  The  poor  girls  in  and 
around  Ratcliff  Highway  seemed  to  understand  that 
they  came  as  friends,  only  wishful  to  help  them,  and 
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there  was  little  of  the  insolence  and  opposition  they 
came  across  elsewhere.  This  testimony  from 
strangers  made  us  feel  that  the  result  of  our  work 
was  a  reality,  and  that  it  was  actually  beginning  to  tell 
on  the  whole  neighbourhood. 

On  looking  back  it  seems  to  me  that  the  years 
between  1884  and  1888  were  perhaps  more  in- 
teresting and  eventful  than  any  other  period  during 
the  history  of  the  work.  The  visitation  of  the  houses 
was  carried  on  vigorously,  not  only  by  ourselves,  but 
by  other  ladies  who  came  for  the  purpose.  Great 
was  the  number  of  young  girls  who  were  induced 
to  leave  the  neighbourhood  and  either  enter  Homes 
or  in  some  other  way  to  give  up  their  disgraceful 
methods  of  obtaining  a  livelihood. 

As  our  work  became  better  known  we  frequently 
received  letters  from  anxious  parents,  sometimes  with 
a  photograph  enclosed,  begging  us  to  find  a  dear 
daughter  who  had  strayed  from  home  and  was  lost 
to  her  family.  Frequent  were  the  journeys  we  took 
in  search  of  these  wanderers.  Many  a  one  had 
been  first  beguiled  into  Ratcliff  Highway.  Perhaps 
she  had  been  met  at  the  Docks  as  she  landed  from 
her  journey  from  the  North,  and  in  her  innocence 
taken  into  one  of  the  bad  houses,  where  she  was 
ruined  and  rendered  hopeless  and  ashamed.  The 
poor  women  themselves  were  almost  always  willing 
to  render  us  all  the  help  they  could  in  such  a  quest 
(perhaps  naturally,  for  they  could  scarcely  desire 
the  importation  of  fresh  young  girls),  but  the  keepers 
of  the  houses  were  enraged,  and  a  sort  of  under- 
ground railway  was  established.  We  found  houses 
in  Ratcliff  Highway  which  were  in  communication 
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with  the  keepers  of  similar  dens  in  King's  Cross  or 
Kennington  or  Camberwell,  as  well  as  other  places. 
Private  communication  from  the  Highway  women, 
spoken  in  whispers  for  fear  of  being  overheard,  gave 
us  the  clue  as  to  where  to  look  for  the  poor  lost 
ones. 

Sometimes  our  search  was  successful,  but  often, 
alas !  even  if  we  found  the  wayward  child,  she 
had  been  so  defiled  and  hardened  that  even  the 
story  of  her  parents'  suffering  and  the  promise  of 
love  and  forgiveness  had  no  effect  In  many 
instances,  however,  our  efforts  were  crowned  with 
success,  and  great  was  the  joy  when  the  poor  lost 
one  returned  and  was  received  by  her  father  and 
mother  into  their  arms  (she  had  never  lost  her  place 
in  their  hearts)  and  back  again  into  their  home. 

The  White  Slave  Traffic  was  not  known  by  that 
name  in  those  early  days,  and  we  were  then  scarcely 
aware  of  the  possibility  of  such  an  iniquity ;  but 
looking  back  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  ultimate 
destination  of  many  of  those  poor  young  creatures 
who  in  their  innocence  and  foolish  vanity  were  first 
inveigled  away  from  home,  then  passed  on  from 
one  bad  house  to  another  until  their  identity  was 
lost  and  it  was  easy  to  transport  them  to  other 
countries. 

It  was  veiy  difficult  to  gain  entrance  into  the 
houses  where  we  were  not  known,  and  many  were 
the  excuses  we  made  and  the  ruses  we  adopted  to 
get  admitted.  I  remember  Miss  Allen  went  round 
with  a  petition  which  was  to  be  presented  to 
Parliament  in  order  that  it  might  be  made  com- 
pulsory to  provide  seats  for  shop  assistants.  Surely 
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a  very  harmless  form  of  philanthropy  which  any  one 
might  be  asked  to  support. 

One  incident,  though  it  happened  later,  lingers  in 
my  mind,  a  heart-breaking  memory.  One  day  a 
poor  girl  came  to  our  Shelter  very,  very  ill,  so  ill 
that  she  became  unconscious  almost  immediately, 
and  before  we  could  obtain  even  her  name  we  had 
to  send  her  to  St.  George's  Infirmary.  There,  after 
a  few  hours,  she  died.  A  notice  of  her  strange 
death  got  into  several  newspapers,  and  the  incident 
that  she  came  from  our  Refuge  was  mentioned.  For 
many  days  after  her  death  and  burial  anxious 
mothers  came  to  our  door  begging  a  description  of 
the  girl.  "Was  she  dark?"  "Fair?"  "Tall?" 
"  Do  you  think  it  was  my  Jennie  ?  "  "I  am  afraid 
it  was  my  Mary,"  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  Think  of 
all  this  heart  sorrow !  the  agony  of  losing  a  child 
and  not  knowing  where  she  was,  or  how  she  was 
living,  but  fearing  the  worst,  and  not  even  knowing 
what  the  worst  might  be  ! 

We  were  going  round  with  our  ambulance,  and  pick- 
ing up  the  wounded  at  the  bottom  of  the  precipice, 
but  there  were  others  at  work  fencing  the  top. 

I  hold  such  work  as  ours  to  be  most  important, 
nay,  absolutely  necessary,  but  there  is  a  higher 
service  demanded  of  many  who  would  combat  this 
grave  social  evil,  and  the  degradation  of  woman. 
We  have  always  worked  in  Ratcliff  Highway  striving 
to  do  our  very  best  in  the  little  corner  where  God 
has  placed  us,  but  I  have  always  realised  the  larger 
question  and  the  greater  work  going  on,  holding  in 
deep  reverence  such  grand  women  as  Mrs.  Josephine 
Butler,  Miss  Ellice  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Steward,  and 
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many  others  who,  absolutely  forgetful  of  self,  devoted 
the  superb  talents  with  which  they  were  endowed, 
to  bringing  the  cause  of  all  this  misery  and  sin  into 
the  light. 

My  poor  women  and  children  were  not  the 
greatest  sinners  by  a  long,  long  way,  though  the 
sorrow  and  the  burden  of  it  all  seemed  to  lie  on 
them  with  such  a  terrible  weight.  That  which 
perhaps,  more  than  anything  else,  has  helped  me  in 
my  humdrum  life  amid  all  the  sordid  details  of 
repulsive  sin,  and  the  pitiful,  heart-breaking  stories 
of  marred  lives,  has  been  the  knowledge,  that  higher 
up,  other  women  (and  good  men  too)  were  pouring 
out  their  life-blood,  employing  their  genius  and 
giving  all  their  time  and  energy  to  bring  to  light 
these  sorrows  wrought  by  sin,  and  to  prevent  the 
evils  brought  about  so  often  by  thoughtless,  selfish 
ignorance.  Our  great  hope  to-day  lies  in  the 
enlightened  attitude  of  educated  fathers  and  mothers, 
and  that  they  may,  in  their  turn,  tenderly  help  and 
enlighten  those  working  fathers  and  mothers  whose 
poor  children  are  the  first  to  be  immolated  on  the 
Moloch  of  lust.  Better  times  are  coming,  and  we 
need  the  hope  of  this,  for  oh !  so  much  work  in  this 
direction  still  needs  to  be  done,  but  when  we  look 
back  and  trace  the  marvellous  upward  trend  of 
public  opinion,  and  the  immensely  improved 
attitude  of  society  generally  towards  these  subjects, 
we  can  only  thank  God  and  take  courage.  "  He 
that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste  "  is  a  text  which 
often  comes  to  my  mind,  but  the  work  of  thirty-five 
years  has  told,  is  telling,  and  will  yet  tell  more  and 
more. 
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As  I  have  said,  it  was  comparatively  easy  to 
get  the  younger  girls  admitted  into  Homes,  but  the 
elder  ones  were  left  on  our  hands.  I  mean  by 
older  ones,  young  women  from  24  or  25  to  32  or 
33  years  of  age.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Rescue 
workers  of  the  present  day  will  scarcely  credit  the 
amount  of  intelligence  which  I  frequently  dis- 
covered among  these  rough  women,  rescued  from 
Ratcliff  Highway.  Certainly  the  intelligence  in 
the  rank  and  file  of  those  who  come  to  us  to-day 
is  of  a  very  much  lower  order,  if  indeed  they  can 
be  said  to  have  any  intelligence  at  all.  It  is  just 
possible  that  some  who  remained  with  us  were  those 
in  whom  there  existed  some  kind  of  spiritual 
affinity  between  us.  I  have  sometimes  felt  the 
responsibility  of  souls  who  have  clung  to  one, 
expecting  at  all  times  to  obtain  the  help  or  the 
counsel  they  have  needed,  to  be  almost  overwhelm- 
ing. My  experience  with  the  women  of  Ratcliff 
Highway  has  helped  me  to  understand  the  story  of 
the  Magdalene.  Even  with  the  lowest  animal 
instincts  there  may  be  an  earnest  craving  for  better 
things,  and  to  my  astonishment  I  have  seen  the 
capacity  to  appreciate  and  understand  high  and 
holy  aims.  I  can  recall  the  acute  sorrow  I  experi- 
enced when  "  Carrie,"  with  whom  I  had  had  sweet 
talks  of  heavenly  things,  tore  herself  away  from  me, 
and  I  found  she  had  been  locked  up  for  drunken- 
ness, and  using  obscene  language  in  the  street. 
But  need  I  say  Carrie  came  back  penitent  and 
ashamed  ?  I  may  speak  freely  of  her  now,  for  she 
died  of  cancer  in  St.  George's  Infirmary,  a  death 
which  taught  us  all  lessons  of  love,  and  patience, 
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and  confidence,  rejoicing  in  the  salvation  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

One  day  a  kind  lady  had  come  to  read  to  the 
women  while  at  their  needlework  in  the  afternoon. 
I  went  out,  and  when  I  returned  I  asked  them, 
"  Well,  and  what  was  the  reading  about  this  after- 
noon ? "  The  tone  of  the  reply,  " '  Little  Meg's 
Children/  but  we  know  all  about  such  things,"  led 
me  to  see  that  they  required  some  different  kind  of 
mental  food.  Soon  afterwards  I  read  to  them  the 
story  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  as  dramatically  as  I 
knew  how,  bringing  out  and  enlarging  upon  the 
influence  of  a  bad  woman  upon  a  weak  man.  I 
read  over  carefully  Macbeth  myself,  and  culled 
several  passages  which  I  thought  would  interest  the 
girls.  These  I  read  to  them,  telling  them  the  story 
and,  of  course,  deducing  lessons.  These  led  to 
further  readings,  stories  of  Longfellow  and  Tenny- 
son. I  went  through  some  of  the  Idylls  of  the 
King  at  different  times  with  them.  When  we  came 
to  "Guinevere"  I  shall  never  forget  the  effect.  During 
the  reading  of  Arthur's  farewell  one  great  sob  filled 
the  room.  I  have  often  regretted  since  that  I 
did  not  write  and  tell  Tennyson  of  this.  I 
think  it  would  have  delighted  him  to  know  that 
his  writing  had  made  such  a  wonderful  impression 
even  among  the  lowest  and  most  despised  in  Ratcliff 
Highway.  Poor  shiftless,  drifting  souls,  and  yet 
within  them  what  possibilities  lay !  Surely  the 
Divine  Alchemist  had  even  then  begun  to  work, 
and  there  will  be  found,  by  and  by,  precious  gems 
from  Ratcliff  Highway  in  the  Crown  of  the  Lord 
of  Life, 
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MISS  CLARA  LOWE1 

"  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father's  business  ?  " 

NO    history  of  the    Bridge  of    Hope  would  be 
complete  without  the  story  of  the  beloved 
Miss    Clara    Lowe.      She    was    one    of   the 
earliest   among  my  co-workers,  and  until  the  very 
end  one  of  my  dearest  and  most  faithful  friends. 

The  daughter  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  and  born  at 
St.  Helena,  during  the  time  of  her  father's  governor- 
ship there,  while  Napoleon  was  the  prisoner  of 
Europe,  much  interest  was  naturally  attached  to 
her  early  life.  Her  mother  is  described  as  a  charm- 
ing and  fascinating  woman.  Sir  Hudson,  whose 
character  and  conduct  during  the  time  of  his  difficult 
and  thankless  task  have  been  much  discussed  of 
late  years,  though  probably  lacking  somewhat  in 
tact  and  diplomacy,  was  a  brave  and  upright  man, 
and  all  are  agreed  that  his  very  faults  arose  from 
excess  of  zeal  and  conscientiousness.  Miss  Lowe 
inherited  the  characteristics  of  both  parents.  Her 
perfect  truthfulness  was  most  marked.  She  was 

1  The  chapters  on  Miss  Lowe  and  Miss  Ellice  Hopkins  appeared 
in  The  Christian.  I  have  reproduced  them  with  but  very  slight 
alteration. 
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always  exact  in  her  conversation ;  she  never  ex- 
aggerated, and  her  gentleness  and  graciousness  won 
all  hearts.  Those  who  knew  her  well,  loved  her  as 
much  as  they  respected  her. 

After  the  death  of  Napoleon  the  family  returned 
to  England,  and  General  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  was 
well  received  at  Court.  A  miniature  portrait  of 
Miss  Lowe  at  that  time  shows  her  to  have  been  a 
child  with  an  unusually  sweet  face  and  intelligent 
expression.  The  following  years  were  spent 
between  London  and  Paris,  and  in  due  course  Miss 
Lowe  was  presented  at  Court.  It  was  supposed 
that  she  would  lead  the  usual  life  of  a  lady  in 
society ;  but  she  had  a  much-loved  cousin,  Lady 
Rowley,  who  was  an  earnest  Christian  woman,  and 
at  the  time  when  she  was  preparing  for  confirma- 
tion came  the  great  epoch  in  her  life.  Something 
intervened,  we  do  not  know  what ;  she  never  was 
confirmed,  but  the  deep  impression  remained.  She 
became  converted,  consecrating  her  life  to  the 
service  of  her  Lord,  with  singleness  of  heart  and 
absolute  surrender. 

Lady  Rowley  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  very  first 
who  saw  the  terrible  need  for  Christian  work  in  the 
East  End  of  London,  and  Miss  Lowe  soon  became 
her  devoted  coadjutor.  In  very  early  days  they 
had  some  rooms  in  an  old  nurse's  house  in  Spital- 
fields,  and  from  there  they  visited  and  held  little 
meetings,  when  such  things  were  quite  uncommon. 
They  lived  in  a  house,  now  pulled  down,  in  Park 
Lane,  close  to  the  Marble  Arch.  Miss  Lowe  would 
never  use  a  carriage  on  Sunday,  and  she  has  often 
said  how,  after  morning  church,  she  brought  her 
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lunch  with  her  and  sat  on  the  steps  of  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  in  Holborn,  to  rest  and  eat  before  she 
could  finish  her  walk  to  Spitalfields,  where  she 
would  stay  all  night,  returning  to  the  West  End  on 
Monday. 

Miss  Lowe  seems  to  have  received  a  fresh 
impetus  at  the  time  of  the  great  revival  of  1859. 
In  1860  the  cholera  broke  out,  and  then  night  and 
day  Miss  Lowe  followed  doctor  and  nurses  from 
house  to  house  administering  comfort  to  the  dying, 
and  food  and  encouragement  to  the  living,  as  well 
as  caring  for  the  orphans  who  were  left  desolate. 
About  this  time  Miss  Macpherson  came  up  from 
Cambridge  to  help,  and  Miss  Lowe  was  the  first  to 
take  the  younger,  strong,  enthusiastic  worker  by  the 
hand,  and  show  her  the  courts  and  alleys  where 
work  was  most  needed.  Mr.  Reginald  Radcliffe, 
the  devoted  evangelist,  Mr.  R.  C.  Morgan  of  The 
Christian,  and  a  few  others  were  the  means  of 
helping  Miss  Macpherson  to  take  the  warehouse 
in  Commercial  Street,  where  hundreds  of  cholera 
patients  had  been  nursed,  and  which  was  conse- 
quently taboo.  This  warehouse  became  the  "  Home 
of  Industry,"  where  so  many  orphans  and  destitute 
children  have  been  received  and  mothered,  and  sent 
over  to  Canada  to  cheer  lonely  lives,  and  then  to 
found  happy  homes. 

After  this,  as  might  be  expected,  Miss  Lowe's 
health  broke  down,  but  several  voyages  to  and  from 
Canada  restored  her,  and  again  another  sphere  of 
labour  opened.  The  desire  of  her  heart  was  fulfilled 
when  she  went  to  India  to  tell  the  Hindu  women  of 
the  Saviour  she  loved,  and  to  help  Miss  Reed  in  the 
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Panruti  Mission.  After  about  three  years  she  was 
obliged  to  come  home,  as  her  eyesight  began  to 
fail.  She  then  resumed  work  in  the  East  End. 
The  Strangers'  Rest  in  Ratcliff  Highway  engaged 
her  keenest  interest,  and  the  Mission  to  the  Jews 
held  a  very  warm  place  in  her  heart.  It  was  at  her 
suggestion,  and  through  her  influence,  that  the 
Bible  was  translated  into  Yiddish  by  Mr.  Bergmann. 
She  set  many  a  ball  rolling ;  she  effaced  herself,  and 
others  entered  into  the  fruit  of  her  labours. 

It  was  in  the  year  1879,  soon  after  her  return 
from  India,  that  I  first  came  to  know  Miss  Lowe. 
She  was  then  just  sixty  years  of  age,  and  though  in 
appearance  much  older,  her  energy  was  greater  than 
that  possessed  by  many  much  younger  than  she. 

When  Miss  Macpherson  called  together  a  meeting 
of  ladies  to  listen  to  Miss  Ellice  Hopkins  and  to 
form  a  little  association  for  visiting  the  worst  houses 
of  Ratcliff  Highway,  Miss  Lowe  of  course  was 
present,  and  knowing  as  she  did  almost  every  court 
and  alley  in  that  part  of  East  London,  she  was  the 
first  to  offer  to  initiate  any  who  might  volunteer  to 
visit  the  terrible  dens  which  abounded  in  that 
district. 

Some  ten  or  twelve  of  us  agreed  to  visit  every 
week ;  I  was  honoured  by  being  always  told  off  to 
visit  with  her.  I  can  vividly  recall  the  fear  and 
trembling  with  which  I  followed  those  intrepid 
footsteps.  Compromise  was  a  word  unknown  to 
Miss  Lowe;  it  did  not  exist  in  her  vocabulary. 
She  was  a  soldier's  daughter  and  she  knew  of  no 
retreat.  Often  when  we  heard  the  noise  of  quarrel- 
ling and  fighting  in  those  dreadful  places,  I  would 
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fain  have  satisfied  myself  and  my  conscience  with  a 
feeble  effort  and  a  hurried  visit  to  the  room  which 
stood  nearest  to  the  front  door !  But  not  so  Miss 
Lowe.  Up  to  the  very  top  of  the  house  she  walked, 
and  beginning  in  the  highest  rooms  she  knocked  at 
every  door,  gaining  admittance  wherever  possible 
and  seeking  to  leave  a  kind  message,  while  the  door 
was  perhaps  slammed  in  her  face.  Many  an  incident 
do  I  remember  of  those  early  visits,  and  the  lessons 
of  courage  and  gentleness  I  learned  from  my  dear 
old  friend  have  been,  I  trust,  never  forgotten. 

What  is  it  that  makes  pioneer  days  so  infinitely 
attractive?  I  suppose  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
memory  of  the  disappointments  and  inconveniences 
is  forgotten,  while  the  bright  lights  stand  out  boldly 
through  the  mists  of  time. 

Our  visits  had  to  be  paid  between  noon  and 
three  o'clock  because  before  that  time  the  women 
were  not  up,  and  after  they  were  often  half  intoxi- 
cated. One  day  Miss  Lowe  was  locked  up  in  one 
of  the  rooms  by  the  girls  for  fun,  they  were  always 
on  the  alert  for  mischief.  Another  day  we  found 
the  people  in  the  house  in  great  distress,  and 
sympathetically  inquiring  the  cause,  we  learnt  that 
there  had  been  a  quarrel  in  the  house  the  night 
before,  and  that  two  members  of  the  household  had 
been  taken  to  the  lock-up.  "  Where  do  they  take 
them  after  ? "  was  my  innocent  inquiry.  The 
answer,  given  in  serious  good  faith,  was,  "  Oh,  the 
gentlemen  to  Holloway,  the  ladies  to  Westminster  !  " 
This  was  before  the  era  of  the  Tate  Gallery ! 

I  have  said  Miss  Lowe  often  gave  her  help  at  the 
Sailors'  Rest  in  Ratcliff  Highway  and  loved  to  work 
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in  the  book-room  at  the  top  of  the  house.  There 
she  would  spend  hours  filling  the  bags  for  the  sailors 
to  take  to  sea,  and  I  know  of  numbers  of  rough 
seamen  who  were  attracted  by  her  winning  way  of 
presenting  truth,  and  were  led  to  forsake  their  evil 
courses.  She  used  to  distress  me  by  going  for  long 
intervals  without  food,  and  would  go  out  after 
breakfast  and  return  late  in  the  evening  without 
having  tasted  anything.  Expostulation  was  not  of 
the  slightest  avail,  so  I  was  obliged  to  resort  to 
stratagem.  An  urgent  message  sometimes  brought 
her  back  to  find  a  bowl  of  soup  ready.  I  would 
stand  over  her  till  it  was  finished,  when  she  could 
return  to  her  labours,  comforted  and  refreshed. 

Wherever  she  went  Miss  Lowe  always  carried  a 
black  velvet  bag,  secured  in  some  way  to  her  waist. 
It  contained  a  large  print  Bible.  This  she  would 
never  part  with ;  but  a  certain  straw  basket,  contain- 
ing books  and  tracts  and  letters  from  India  was  the 
cause  of  the  only  contention  I  ever  had  with  her. 
I  got  possession  of  it  at  last  by  declaring  it  was 
setting  a  bad  example  to  the  neighbourhood  for  one 
so  much  younger  than  she  was  to  walk  with  her 
while  she  was  thus  burdened  !  Miss  Lowe  had  such 
a  wonderful,  winning  way  of  presenting  the  Gospel 
to  every  one  she  met,  and  whether  to  the  rough 
sailors  at  the  Rest,  or  to  the  rougher  women  in  the 
Highway,  or  travelling  in  train  or  bus  or  tram,  she 
had  ever  a  kind,  faithful  word  ready ;  and  being  so 
gentle  and  so  perfectly  well-bred  she  did  not  give 
offence  where  many  others  would  have  failed. 

I  always  esteem  it  an  honour  that  it  was  in  her 
gracious  company  I  first  visited  among  the  terrible 
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dens  in  and  around  Ratcliff  Highway.  All  the 
early  associations  of  the  work  seem  to  cluster  around 
her.  During  the  early  years,  whenever  I  left  the 
Bridge  of  Hope  for  a  day,  Miss  Lowe  took  my 
place.  At  every  meeting  she  was  present  and 
always  ready  to  plead  our  cause,  while  in  the  house 
she  was  as  a  member  of  the  family.  She  was 
intensely  beloved  by  us  all,  and  the  women  and 
girls  in  the  Refuge  always  appealed  to  her  when  in 
times  of  difficulty  they  needed  wise  and  loving 
counsel.  She  was  ever  at  hand,  we  continually 
realised  her  presence,  but  rarely  was  her  voice  heard 
except  in  quiet,  earnest,  fruitful  conversation  with  a 
soul  in  sorrow. 

Many  stories  linger  in  our  memories  of  our 
beloved  old  friend.  Nothing  I  can  say  will  accentu- 
ate too  strongly  the  tender  love  and  deep  reverence 
we  all  felt  for  her. 

There  is  no  doubt  she  was  very  eccentric  at 
certain  points,  and  her  eccentricity  caused  her  to 
lose  influence  in  certain  quarters,  especially  in  her 
own  rank  of  life,  but  a  more  unselfish  person  never 
existed,  nor  one  who  thought  less  of  her  own 
personal  comfort.  Her  one  and  only  aim  in  life  was 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  those  around 
her.  She  always  seemed  to  me  by  her  life  and 
actions  to  be  saying,  "  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be 
about  my  Father's  business  ?  " 

As  I  have  already  said,  Miss  Lowe  looked  older 
than  she  was;  she  had  a  very  dry  humour,  and 
would  often  tell  us  most  amusing  stories  against 
herself.  Because  of  her  failing  sight  she  often 
stumbled  in  the  streets  and  sometimes  fell.  She 
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used  to  come  in  after  such  a  mishap  and  explain 
"  how  much  pleasanter  it  was  to  fall  down  than  to 
be  pushed  down," — a  difference  some  of  us  could 
not  appreciate  from  experience  as  she  did. 

She  grew  very  blind  as  time  went  on,  and  it 
became  positively  dangerous  for  her  to  go  about 
in  trams  and  buses  alone,  but  she  could  not  be 
got  to  see  it,  particularly  as  she  intensely  disliked 
to  stop  the  horses  on  her  account.  Once  she  was 
brought  in  to  us  in  a  very  sad  plight,  after  a  serious 
fall,  and  had  to  be  in  bed  for  weeks  at  the  Refuge 
till  her  lame  ankle  was  cured.  But  I  well  remember 
it  was  a  delightful  time  to  our  girls,  who  rejoiced 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  waiting  on  her  and 
listening  to  her  always  interesting  conversation. 

Even  after  this,  nothing  would  induce  Miss  Lowe 
to  take  any  one  of  my  helpers  from  her  work  to 
escort  her  when  she  went  out,  but  at  last  I  happily 
thought  of  a  plan  which  pleased  her,  and  always 
sent  one  of  the  poor  girls  from  the  Home  with 
her.  The  strangely  assorted  pair  might  be  seen 
at  noonday  prayer-meetings,  or  visiting  the  sick  in 
the  Infirmaries  and  Hospitals,  and  on  many  another 
errand  of  mercy — the  young  woman  only  too  proud 
to  be  "  eyes  "  to  Miss  Lowe,  while  at  the  same  time 
she  had  a  vision  of  a  life  of  devotion  and  sacrifice, 
of  which,  in  her  former  wild  and  selfish  career  she 
never  dreamed. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  her  life,  Miss  Lowe 
was  too  feeble  to  take  part  in  any  active  work,  but 
she  always  welcomed  her  visitors,  and  to  talk  with 
her  and  to  pray  with  her  was  always  a  joy  and 
comfort  to  those  still  bearing  the  heat  and  burden 
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of  the  day.     She  was  lovingly  cared  for  and  tenderly 
nursed  by  her  devoted  niece,  Miss  Wright. 

We  could  not  sorrow  when  her  voice  was  heard 
no  longer  among  us,  for  she  longed  to  go  home  to 
the  presence  of  her  Lord,  and  we  rejoiced  when  she 
was  taken  from  those  scenes  of  sin  and  sorrow 
which  sometimes  seemed  almost  to  crush  her.  She 
died  on  the  7th  May  1904. 


CHAPTER   VII 
MISS  ELLICE  HOPKINS 

"Yet  it  was  well,  and  Thou  hast  said  in  season, 

'As  is  the  Master  shall  the  servant  be.' 
Let  me  not  subtly  slide  into  the  treason, 
Seeking  an  honour  which  they  gave  not  Thee. 

Never  at  even,  pillowed  on  a  pleasure, 
Sleep  with  the  wings  of  aspiration  furled, 

Hide  the  last  mite  of  the  forbidden  treasure, 
Keep  for  my  joys  a  world  within  the  world. 

Nay,  but  much  rather  let  me  late  returning, 
Bruised  of  my  brethren,  wounded  from  within, 

Stoop  with  sad  countenance  and  blushes  burning, 
Bitter  with  weariness  and  sick  with  sin. 

Then  as  I  weary  me  and  long  and  languish, 

Nowise  availing  from  that  pain  to  part, — 
Desperate  tides  of  the  whole  great  world's  anguish 

Forced  through  the  channels  of  a  single  heart. 
Straight  to  Thy  presence  get  me  and  reveal  it, 

Nothing  ashamed  of  tears  upon  Thy  feet, 
Show  the  sore  wound  and  beg  Thy  hand  to  heal  it, 

Pour  Thee  the  bitter,  pray  Thee  for  the  sweet. 
Then  with  a  ripple  and  a  radiance  through  _me, 

Rise  and  be  manifest,  O  Morning  Star  ! 
Flow  on  my  soul,  Thou  Spirit,  and  renew  me, 

Fill  with  Thyself,  and  let  the  rest  be  far. 

Safe  to  the  hidden  house  of  Thine  abiding 

Carry  the  weak  knees  and  the  heart  that  faints, 

Shield  from  the  scorn  and  cover  from  the  chiding, 
Give  the  world  joy,  but  patience  to  the  saints." 

T)ERHAPS,    after    Miss    Lowe,    the   interest    of 

A         friends  of  the  Bridge  of  Hope  will  centre  most 

readily  upon  that    other    noble  woman  and 

worker,  Miss  Ellice   Hopkins.     It  was  at  a  meeting 
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held  by  her  at  the  Home  of  Industry  that  I  first 
met  her,  and  that  her  burning  words  stirred  me  to 
offer  myself  for  Rescue  work  in  Ratcliff  Highway. 

For  the  last  ten  years  of  her  life  her  voice,  which 
was  for  so  long  heard  pleading  the  cause  of  the 
lost  and  desolate,  was  all  but  silent.  Events  follow 
one  another  so  rapidly  nowadays  that  there  may 
be  many  who  have  forgotten  that  it  was  she  and 
the  influence  of  the  meetings  she  held  up  and  down 
and  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  that  opened 
the  eyes  of  educated  women  to  consider  those  grave 
moral  and  social  questions  which,  before  her  time, 
had  been  almost  a  closed  book  to  them.  Her  name 
will  be  remembered  for  her  grand  work  in  the 
cause  of  social  purity,  but  she  was  a  woman  of 
extraordinary  ability  and  many-sided  talent ;  and 
when  the  call  came  to  her  to  devote  herself  to  the 
cause  of  lost  womanhood,  she  consecrated  every  gift 
and  offered  her  life  to  her  Lord  in  the  service  of 
her  sisters. 

Ellice  Hopkins  was  born  at  Cambridge  on 
3Oth  October  1834.  Her  father,  Mr.  William 
Hopkins,  was  a  distinguished  mathematical  tutor, 
and  his  daughter  inherited  much  of  his  talent  in  this 
direction,  and  doubtless  the  habit  of  exact  thought 
enabled  her  to  express  herself  with  that  facility  and 
clearness  which  were  the  admiration,  and  often  the 
envy,  of  many  public  speakers.  Very  early  in  life 
came  the  call  to  devote  herself  to  the  well-being  of 
her  fellow -creatures.  In  Barnwell,  a  suburb  of 
Cambridge,  she  began  work  among  the  hundreds  of 
navvies  who  were  employed  in  that  district.  She 
gathered  as  many  as  700  or  800  men  in  a  Mission- 
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Hall,  which  she  was  instrumental  in  building,  and 
held  them  spell-bound  by  her  magnetic  personality 
and  by  her  wonderful  gift  of  eloquence.  She 
perused  John  Bunyan's  works  till  she  became 
acquainted  with  his  inimitable  imagery,  and  studied 
Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon's  sermons  that  she  might 
be  enabled  to  deliver  her  addresses  in  terse,  telling, 
yet  simple  language.  Her  little  book  —  Work 
among  Working  Men  —  gives  some  idea  of  her 
dealings  with  her  Cambridge  hearers.  It  was  while 
she  was  living  there  that  she  came  to  know  Miss 
Macpherson,  and  they  were  for  some  time  co-workers 
among  the  navvies. 

After  the  death  of  her  father  she  soon  removed 
with  her  widowed  mother  to  Brighton.  She  was  a 
devoted  daughter,  carrying  out  in  her  own  life  what 
she  ever  advocated  in  public,  that  the  home  life 
should  hold  the  first  place,  and  home  duties  have 
the  prior  claim.  During  the  early  years  of  her 
residence  in  Brighton  she  became  acquainted  with 
Miss  Sarah  Robinson,  the  pioneer  of  work  among 
soldiers.  They  were  both  women  who  had  the 
strongest  belief  in  prayer,  and  it  was  in  Miss 
Hopkins'  house  that  these  two  devoted  souls  talked 
and  prayed  over  the  matter  together,  and  the 
project  of  the  Soldiers'  Home  at  Portsmouth  was  set 
on  foot.  Active  Service  is  the  name  of  the  little 
book  Ellice  Hopkins  wrote  to  help  to  raise  funds  for 
this  undertaking. 

She  next  came  in  contact  with  Mrs.  Vicars,  who 

founded  the  Albion   Hill   Home  at  Brighton.      This 

lady    was    a    remarkable     personality,  and    had     a 

marvellous   power    over    all   who    came    under    her 
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influence,  but  Miss  Hopkins  had  a  great  repugnance 
to  the  idea  of  undertaking  any  kind  of  Rescue 
work. 

But  about  this  time  Ellice  Hopkins  became 
acquainted  with  James  Hinton,  and  the  acquaint- 
ance developed  into  a  friendship  which  influenced 
all  the  rest  of  her  life.  James  Hinton  was  not  only 
an  eminent  aurist,  the  first,  I  believe,  in  his  own 
branch  of  surgery,  but  also  a  deep  philosophical 
thinker ;  his  most  marked  characteristic  was  a 
passionate  earnestness  for  the  redemption  of  women. 
He  had  everything  the  world  could  give  him — pre- 
eminent success  in  his  profession,  wealth  and  honour, 
a  devoted  wife  and  children,  and  a  perfect  home  life, 
— yet  he  died  of  a  broken  heart ;  the  reason  lay  in 
these  words  spoken  in  the  height  of  his  fame,  "  If  I 
am  remembered  at  all,  I  want  to  be  remembered 
as  a  man  who  went  mad  over  the  wrongs  of 
women ! " 

In  Ellice  Hopkins  he  discerned  the  fitting  and 
talented  instrument  to  carry  out  his  great  idea, 
which  was  to  rouse  up  educated  women  to  a  sense 
of  their  duty  with  regard  to  the  social  evil,  and 
through  them,  their  husbands  and  sons.  In  her 
own  words  she  thus  speaks  of  their  early  intercourse. 
"  The  very  first  time  he  came  down  to  me  at 
Brighton  to  see  if  I  could  give  him  any  help, 
speaking  of  all  he  had  seen  and  heard,  his  voice 
suddenly  broke  and  he  bowed  his  face  and  wept  like 
a  child.  That  one  man  could  suffer  as  he  did  over 
the  degradation  of  this  womanhood  of  ours  has 
always  been  to  me  the  most  hopeful  thing  I  know, 
a  divine  earnest  of  ultimate  overcoming.  The  only 
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thing  that  seemed  in  a  measure  to  assuage  his 
anguish  was  my  promise  to  devote  myself  to  the 
one  work  of  fighting  it  and  endeavouring  to  waken 
the  conscience  of  the  nation  with  regard  to  it." 

James  Hinton's  early  death  took  place  in  1875, 
and  Miss  Hopkins  undertook  to  write  an  account  of 
his  life.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
biographies  of  the  Victorian  age,  and  certainly  her 
interpretation  of  the  mind  of  James  Hinton  has 
proved  an  inspiration  to  many  thoughtful  workers 
weighed  down  by  apparently  insurmountable 
obstacles. 

After  this  Ellice  Hopkins  began  what  she  called 
her  ten  years'  campaign.  She  conducted  meetings 
first  of  all  for  women,  in  drawing-rooms,  school- 
rooms, mission-halls,  anywhere,  everywhere,  where 
she  could  gather  an  audience.  Women  shrank  from 
the  subject,  but  she  tactfully  combatted  their 
repugnance  and  succeeded  in  rousing  many  to  a 
sense  of  their  responsibility.  She  had  an  exquisite 
aptitude  for  delicacy  of  expression — she  seldom 
offended,  yet  was  never  obscure,  and  was  doubtless 
more  really  reticent,  more  scrupulously  modest,  than 
the  anaemic  souls  who,  mistaking  prudery  for  purity 
and  shocked  at  first,  refused  to  listen  to  her  appeals. 
She  succeeded,  however,  in  arousing  enormous 
interest  and  in  stimulating  enthusiasm.  She  founded, 
or  was  instrumental  in  founding,  numberless  "  Ladies' 
Associations  for  the  care  of  Friendless  Girls,"  and 
some  200  Refuges,  Training  Homes,  or  kindred 
institutions.  She  possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree 
the  power  of  inspiring  others  to  work,  although  she 
lacked  the  gift  of  organisation,  consequently  it  is 
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difficult  to  gather  up  the  full  result  of  her  labours 
in  this  direction.  The  "  National  Union  of  Women 
Workers "  no  doubt  owed  its  foundation  to  her 
initiation,  but  that,  like  other  associations  begun 
by  her,  developed  independently  on  different  and 
somewhat  broader  lines.  The  Industrial  Schools 
Amendment  Bill,  which  made  it  a  criminal  offence 
for  any  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  to  live  in  a 
house  of  ill-fame,  was  one  of  the  earliest  fruits  of 
her  labours,  and  this  enactment  has  been  of  enormous 
help  to  all  who  undertake  Rescue  work  and  the  moral 
salvation  of  thousands  of  little  girls. 

I  suppose  that  what  will  prove  to  be  the  work  by 
which  Ellice  Hopkins'  name  will  in  future  be  best 
known,  is  the  founding  of  the  White  Cross  Army, 
the  name  given  to  the  great  purity  movement 
among  men.  During  the  latter  part  of  her  ten 
years  of  active  service  the  largest  and  most  remark- 
able meetings  she  held  were  for  men.  Often  many 
hundreds  of  all  classes  gathered  to  hear  this  shrink- 
ing, delicate,  but  most  brave  and  eloquent  woman 
plead  the  cause  of  degraded  womanhood.  In  this 
movement  she  was  most  effectually  helped  and 
supported  by  the  late  Dr.  Lightfoot,  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  and  his  then  chaplain  the  Rev.  Armitage 
Robinson,  afterwards  Dean  of  Westminster,  who 
became  the  genius  and  first  secretary  of  the  move- 
ment. Since  its  foundation,  and  through  all  the 
later  years  of  her  life,  the  White  Cross  movement 
was  her  greatest  care.  She  wrote  numerous 
pamphlets  which  had  a  wide  circulation,  and  her 
correspondence  with  workers  all  over  the  world  was 
enormous.  She  lived  to  see  branches  of  the  League 
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formed  in  America,  in  Australia,  and  in  South 
Africa. 

Ellice  Hopkins  was  a  devoted  member  of  the 
Church  of  England.  She  was  a  High  Church 
woman,  though  she  cared  little  for  ritual.  What 
always  most  struck  me  in  her  Christian  character 
was  her  profound  belief  in,  and  constant  habit  of, 
prayer.  Such  work  as  she  was  called  to  do  would 
have  been  impossible  had  she  not  sought  the  strength 
only  to  be  obtained  by  communion  with  God. 

We  are  so  apt  to  think  of  her  as  only  interested 
in  Rescue  work  and  social  questions,  that  we  almost 
forget  she  was  a  woman  of  exceptional  culture  and 
rare  ability.  Once,  on  remarking  this  to  her,  she 
quaintly  observed,  "  Oh !  you  know,  I  take  a  hint 
from  the  moon,  and  only  show  one  side  of  my  face  " 
— so  willing  was  she  to  lose  herself  in  the  cause. 

Miss  Hopkins  would  address  a  crowd  of  working 
people  in  a  mission-hall,  a  company  of  educated 
women  in  a  drawing-room,  or  a  large  assembly  of 
men,  and  she  appeared  so  perfectly  in  her  element 
on  each  occasion  that  I  marvelled  she  could  so 
alter  her  subject  and  method  of  appeal,  to  suit  the 
very  different  standards  required  by  her  audiences. 

She  wrote  two  books  of  poems,  English  Idylls  and 
Autumn  Swallows,  each  a  treasury  of  beautiful 
thoughts,  but  it  was  in  her  prose  writings  she 
attained  that  exquisite  diction  and  delicacy  of 
expression  which  was  a  veritable  tour  de  force  in  view 
of  the  matter  upon  which  she  usually  wrote. 

In  reading  her  last  book,  The  Power  of  Woman- 
hood, one  almost  regrets  that  the  subject  is  of  so 
special  a  nature  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
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its  ever  being  widely  read,  the  style  is  so  masterly, 
so  cultivated,  and  pictorial.  One  gift  she  possessed 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  saving  grace  of  humour, 
and  I  think  this  helped  her  more  than  can  be  told 
over  many  a  difficult  passage.  She  had  in  her  the 
stuff  of  which  martyrs  are  made,  and  when  we  recall 
the  fragile  frame  and  the  herculean  labours  of  those 
ten  years  of  public  work,  work  not  only  physically 
exhausting,  but  enough  in  its  very  nature  to  exhaust 
the  strongest  nerves,  we  thank  God  for  the  strength 
and  the  grace  given  her. 

She  could  have  won  a  high,  a  very  lucrative, 
position  with  her  pen,  but  she  cheerfully  sacrificed 
the  glowing  future  which  invited  her,  and  laid  her 
glorious  talents  at  the  feet  of  her  Lord  and  Master, 
and  lived  only  for  the  service  of  the  weakest  and 
most  down-trodden  of  God's  creatures. 

She  died  on  2 1st  August  1904,  and  we  laid  her 
to  rest  in  the  bright  sunshine  which  she  loved 
so  well. 


CHAPTER   VIII 
WIDENING  THE  BRIDGE 

"  His  lamps  are  we 
To  shine  where  He  shall  say, 
And  lamps  are  not  for  sunny  rooms, 
Not  for  the  light  of  day, 
But  for  dark  places  of  the  earth, 
Where  shame  and  wrong  and  crime  have  birth ; 
Or  for  the  murky  twilight  grey, 
Where  wandering  sheep  have  gone  astray." 

r  I  ""HERE  remain  to-day  some  very  blessed 
J.  memories  of  the  work  carried  on  in  that 
little  house  of  eight  rooms,  number  27 
Prince's  Square.  It  was  no  uncommon  experience 
for  me  to  find  myself  in  the  house  with  six  or 
seven  women  who  had  been  rescued  from  Ratcliff 
Highway.  I  remember  once  while  my  helper  was 
away  on  a  holiday  I  slept  there  for  some  time  alone 
with  six  women,  all  of  whom  had  been  in  prison, 
and  most  of  them  for  crimes  of  violence. 

The  great  number  of  poor  girls  who  responded 
to  our  appeals  when  we  visited,  was  remarkable. 
We  were  constantly  taking  the  younger  ones  to 
Homes  which  were  open  to  receive  them,  and  thus  it 
frequently  happened  the  older  ones  were  left  longer 
on  our  hands.  The  visits  to  the  bad  houses  were 

paid    regularly   two  or   three   times   a   week,  when 
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ladies  came  from  a  distance  to  help  us,  and  we  very 
soon  established  friendly  relations  with  the  children 
who  then,  as  now,  abounded  in  the  streets.  The 
poor  little  ones  who  were  actually  living  in  the  bad 
houses  we  sought  out  most  diligently,  and  our 
knowledge  of  the  frequent  existence  of  such  a 
scandal,  and  the  facts  we  were  able  to  supply,  were 
a  great  help  to  those  who  were  striving  to  pass,  and 
at  length  succeeded  in  passing,  the  Industrial  Law 
Amendment  Act,  by  which  it  was  made  illegal  to 
harbour  any  child  under  sixteen  in  a  house  of  ill 
fame. 

I  can  to-day  point  to  three  Christian  women  who 
were  rescued  from  evil  lives  and  drunkenness  in  that 
little  house.  One  who  had  given  us  great  trouble, 
owing  to  her  bad  temper  and  her  terrible  slavery  to 
drink,  came  to  see  me  a  few  months  ago.  She  had 
been  happily  married  for  many  years,  and  was  the 
mother  of  several  children.  She  had  settled  all  her 
family  in  life,  except  her  youngest  boy,  a  bright  lad 
of  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  was  just  leaving  school, 
and  whom  she  brought  with  her.  Another  woman 
of  that  olden  time  was,  physically,  a  wreck,  but 
wonderful  to  say,  she  is  still  living  and  still  earning 
her  livelihood.  Once  she  said  to  me,  "  I  cannot 
speak  much  for  Christ  but  I  can  live  for  Him,"  and 
she  has  done  so,  a  wonder  to  many !  The  third, 
who  went  through  agonies  of  suffering  in  her  fight 
with  the  demon  of  drink,  is  still  more  than  conqueror 
through  Him  who  hath  loved  us.  Not  only  she 
herself  was  rescued,  a  brand  plucked  from  the 
burning,  but  she  has  brought  many  souls  to  the  feet 
of  her  Lord,  and  devoted  her  life  to  His  service.  It 
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seems  to  me  that  these  things  are  almost  too  sacred 
to  speak  about.  We  are  content  to  wait  till  the 
day  shall  declare  it. 

After  we  had  lived  at  27  Prince's  Square  for 
rather  more  than  a  year,  we  were  able  to  rent  the 
house  next  door,  and  an  opening  was  made  between 
the  two.  We  could  then  take  in  twelve  instead  of 
only  six  rescue  cases,  besides  one  or  two  visitors. 
It  was  about  this  time  that,  at  the  instance  of  Lady 
Tavistock  and  the  Hon.  Ethel  Cadogan  (who  made 
it  possible  for  me  to  do  so),  I  was  able  to  secure  a 
more  efficient  helper.  Miss  Jones  came  to  me. 
She  has  remained  lovingly  and  faithfully  at  my  side 
ever  since. 

Betts  Street  is  situated  directly  behind  Prince's 
Square,  and  the  gardens,  or  rather,  yards,  at  the 
back  of  the  houses  then  joined.  Our  nights  were 
often  made  hideous  by  the  frightful  noises  of  drink- 
ing and  swearing  which  went  on  so  near  us,  and  the 
matter  was  frequently  discussed  as  to  whether  it  was 
possible  to  get  these  dens  shut  up.  As  householders 
we  complained  of  the  annoyance,  and  tried  to  bring 
influence  to  bear  on  the  matter.  But  there  seemed 
great  difficulty  in  the  way,  as  the  houses  were  let  on 
lease.  But  then,  as  always,  we  believed  prayer  was 
our  strongest  weapon,  and  Betts  Street  and  its 
inhabitants  were  very  often  the  subject  matter  at 
our  little  meetings.  One  day,  to  our  surprise,  be  it 
said,  I  received  a  message  from  one  of  the  keepers 
of  the  houses,  that  they  had  had  notice  to  quit,  and 
we  might  come  and  speak  to  the  girls,  and  take 
them  away  if  we  liked.  The  houses  belonged  to 
the  Drapers'  Company,  and  that  body  was  no  doubt 
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anxious  to  save  the  reputation  of  their  property,  but 
until  they  had  managed  to  find  some  flaw  in  the 
lease,  some  covenant  which  had  not  been  adhered 
to,  they  found  it  impossible  to  act. 

But  soon  the  little  Bridge  of  Hope  again  became 
all  too  narrow  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  many  weary 
feet  that  were  waiting  to  cross  over  it,  and  another 
and  wider  plank  had  to  be  added.  Immediately 
behind  our  Prince's  Square  houses  was  a  building 
with  a  lantern  roof  which  considerably  excited  my 
curiosity,  and  I  must  have  spent,  at  various  times, 
several  hours  looking  out  of  our  back  windows, 
considering  how  it  could  be  opened  up  into  our 
premises,  and  wondering  if  it  could  be  secured.  At 
last  I  found  out  that  it  was  the  dancing  saloon  of 
an  old  public-house,  called  the  "  Sugar  Loaf,"  which 
had  been  closed  on  account  of  the  unspeakable 
horrors  which  had  been  enacted  under  its  roof.  I 
found  the  public-house,  the  dancing  saloon,  and  the 
two  adjoining  houses  could  be  obtained  on  lease, 
and  it  seemed  to  offer  exactly  the  site  we  needed 
for  the  additional  premises  which  now  became  an 
absolute  necessity  to  the  work.  I  got  permission  to 
go  over  the  buildings,  the  two  smaller  houses  were 
well  known  to  us,  for  Miss  Lowe  and  I  had  visited 
the  poor  outcast  girls  in  every  room  over  and  over 
again.  The  "  Sugar  Loaf"  needed  to  be  all  but 
rebuilt,  and  as  to  the  old  dancing  saloon,  the  four 
walls  might  be  left  standing  but  a  new  roof  and  new 
flooring  were  a  necessity.  I  felt  assured  if  it  were 
God's  will  for  us  to  obtain  the  premises,  difficulties 
would  vanish  and  the  way  be  made  clear.  I  have 
never  seen  how  it  can  be  right  to  undertake  any 
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new  enterprise  which  involves  large  liabilities,  so 
after  I  had  ascertained  that  the  premises  were  really 
desirable,  and  that  it  was  possible  to  obtain  them, 
I  began  to  think  about  raising  the  necessary  funds. 
Thus  was  begun  the  first  portion  of  the  present 
Refuge.  The  second  and  much  larger  house  was 
not  built  until  the  year  1888. 

I  love  to  linger  on  those  beautiful  words  and 
revel  in  their  glorious  meaning,  "  The  loving-kindness 
and  tender  mercy  of  the  Lord."  All  my  life,  and  in 
all  the  difficulties  through  which  one  has  had  to 
struggle,  I  have  been  conscious  of  this  "  loving- 
kindness  and  tender  mercy."  The  story  can  never 
be  told  in  its  entirety.  How,  one  after  another, 
friends  were  raised  up  to  help  me,  and  how  the 
money  has  always  come  in  little  by  little,  day  by 
day,  just  as  it  has  been  needed.  Naturally,  to  pray 
is  a  necessity,  and  of  course  our  only  trust  is  in 
God,  but  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  the  right, 
straightforward,  and  honest  way  to  make  known  to 
those  to  whom  God  has  given  the  means  to  help, 
our  necessities  and  desires. 

I  had  known  Mr.  Samuel  Morley  for  some  time, 
and  he  had  several  times  helped  me  in  smaller 
projects  before  I  began  to  work  in  East  London.  I 
went  to  see  him  one  day  by  appointment,  and  told 
him  all  my  story.  It  must  have  taken  some  time, 
but  he  was  very  patient,  and  listened  attentively, 
sometimes  putting  a  leading  question  and  seeming 
interested.  When  I  had  finished  he  turned  to  me 
and  quietly  said,  "  But  may  I  not  have  a  partnership 
in  this  concern  ? "  I  think  the  relief  and  rest  of 
having  such  a  partner  can  readily  be  understood, 
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and  I  went  back  to  my  work  thanking  God  and 
taking  courage.  Mr.  Morley  helped  me  with  money, 
came  on  my  Council,  and  was  my  firm  friend  until 
his  death. 

To  make  the  story  short,  the  premises  were 
obtained,  the  money  came  in,  and  the  renovations 
were  carried  out  at  a  cost  of  £1500,  and  the 
Refuge  was  opened  on  3Oth  October  1884.  Mrs. 
Walsham  How,  the  wife  of  the  Bishop  of  Bedford 
(as  the  Bishop  of  East  London  was  then  called), 
was  always  my  sympathetic  friend.  I  went  to 
Dr.  Walsham  How  and  asked  him  to  come  and 
conduct  a  service  at  the  opening.  The  whole  place 
had  been  given  over  to  the  service  of  the  devil,  and 
I  wanted  it  consecrated  to  the  service  of  our  Lord. 
It  is  one  of  the  joys  of  my  life  that  I  have  known 
that  beloved  servant  of  God,  Bishop  Walsham  How. 
He  seemed  to  leave  a  benediction  wherever  he 
passed.  One  met  him  everywhere,  and  whether  in 
an  omnibus,  or  speaking  on  a  platform,  or  preaching 
in  church,  it  was  always  his  Father's  business  on 
which  he  was  bent.  We  are  grateful  that  in  almost 
every  hymn-book  one  can  turn  to  some  of  his  choice 
hymns. 

At  the  opening  of  the  transformed  houses  in  Betts 
Street,  Bishop  How  went  into  every  room  and 
prayed  in  each,  and  we  realised  as  we  closed  the 
service  that  in  deed  and  in  truth  our  little  Refuge 
was  now  the  House  of  God.  At  the  meeting  in  the 
evening  Mr  Samuel  Morley  presided,  and  we  felt 
that  the  blessing  of  God  rested  on  the  services  of 
the  whole  day. 


CHAPTER    IX 

THE  BUILDING  OF  THE   RATCLIFF 
HIGHWAY   REFUGE,    1888 

"  Somehow  strength  lasted  through  the  day 
Hope  joined  with  courage  in  the  way  ; 
Defeat  still   kept  the  uphill  road, 
The  shoulders  did  not  drop  the  load, 
An  unseen  Power  sustained  the  heart, 
When  flesh  and  will  failed  in  their  part, 
While  God  gave  light 
By  day  and  night, 
And  also  grace  to  bear  the  smart, 
For  this  give  thanks." 

THE    time    had    arrived    when    it    became    an 
absolute  necessity  to  concentrate  the  work. 
We     needed     more     helpers,    and    we     had 
nowhere  to  house  them,  lodgings  in   Ratcliff  High- 
way were  impossible.      The  scattered  Refuge,  Homes 
and   Shelter  were  difficult  to  superintend,  and    the 
desire  became  very  strong  to  obtain  the  site  of  five 
adjoining  houses  in  Betts  Street,  which,  since  the 
turning    out    of   their  undesirable    inhabitants,  had 
been  left  empty  and  had  fallen  into  decay. 

We  watched  with  glad  hearts  the  demolition  of 
the  last  of  those  thirty-five  houses  in  Betts  Street, 
which  had  for  so  long  stood  as  traps  for  the  unwary, 
having  histories  which  even  the  degraded  keepers 
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themselves  might  have  blushed  to  unveil.  To  many 
a  young  girl  Betts  Street  had  proved  a  Slough  of 
Despond.  Our  desire  was  to  see  those  dens  of 
iniquity  razed  to  the  ground,  and  upon  the  ruins  to 
build  our  Bridge  of  Hope.  God  gave  us  the  desire 
of  our  hearts. 

After  consultations  and  delays  and  many  pre- 
liminaries the  site  was  obtained  and,  together 
with  the  three  restored  houses  we  were  already 
occupying,  a  lease  of  ninety-nine  years  was  granted 
by  the  Drapers'  Company  at  a  ground  rental  of 
£62,  i  os.  a  year.  Then  began  what  we 
thought  would  be  the  formidable  task  of  gathering 
funds  for  the  building  of  the  new  Refuge.  God 
prospered  the  undertaking  and  gave  us  daily 
unmistakable  signs  of  His  Presence  and  Blessing. 
By  the  beginning  of  the  year  1888  friends  had  so 
generously  responded  to  our  appeal  that  we  felt 
justified  in  proceeding  with  the  work.  The 
Foundation  Stone  was  laid  in  February.  I  well 
remember  the  stormy  and  windy  day  ;  many  friends 
came  to  cheer  us  notwithstanding  the  inclement 
weather.  We  deposited  our  visiting  cards,  the 
Times  of  the  day,  a  copy  of  the  latest  Christian,  as 
well  as  a  coin  of  the  realm  of  every  value,  in  a 
niche  beneath  the  Stone.  Lady  Ashburton  laid  the 
Foundation  Stone  and  declared  it  "  well  and  truly 
laid." 

It  stands  to-day  conspicuously  in  our  entrance 
hall.  One  name  alone  is  engraved  upon  it,  "  Jesus 
Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever," 
and  underneath  the  date  "  8th  February  1888." 

The  late  Mr.  E.  M.  Whitaker  was  the  architect, 
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and  I  gratefully  remember  the  infinite  pains  he  took 
in  every  detail  that  the  building  might  meet 
exactly  the  need  for  which  it  was  to  be  erected. 

Such  an  undertaking  could  not  be  accomplished 
without  much  anxiety  and  hard  work ;  and  none 
of  us  who  worked  through  the  long  days  of  that 
summer  will  forget  the  almost  inconceivable  diffi- 
culties under  which  we  laboured.  But  faith  and 
courage  were  daily  stimulated  as  we  watched  the 
slowly  rising  walls  of  our  future  home.  As  they 
rose  we  were  cheered  by  incoming  funds,  and  as 
each  demand  came  from  the  builders  for  money  to 
go  on  with  the  work,  we  were  ready  to  meet  the 
claim.  We  knew  the  strain  was  but  temporary,  and 
that  we  should  soon  be  able  to  breathe  more  freely 
and  to  work  more  effectively  in  larger  space  and 
under  healthier  conditions. 

On  the  3<Dth  October  1888,  an  anniversary 
hallowed  by  many  holy  associations,  and  four  years 
after  the  completion  of  the  first  widening  of  the 
Bridge  of  Hope,  the  house  was  finished  and  the 
Dedicatory  Services  were  held.  After  a  morning 
service  in  the  Mission-Hall,  many  friends  assembled 
in  the  new  Laundry  at  the  top  of  the  house  for 
luncheon,  and  Her  Grace  Adeline,  Duchess  of 
Bedford,  formally  opened  the  Refuge  in  the 
afternoon. 

At  the  time  of  the  opening  there  was  about  a 
thousand  pounds  needed  to  complete  the  payments 
to  the  builders,  but  this  was  not  due  for  six  months. 
At  the  end  of  the  six  months  it  was  a  cause  of 
intense  thankfulness  to  us  to  find  that  the  sum  had 
been  realised  and  we  had  no  debt  to  hamper  us. 
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If  it  were  not  that  our  Refuge  was  erected 
exactly  where  it  was  most  needed,  it  seems  almost 
a  pity  that  such  a  beautiful  house  should  be 
situated  in  such  an  out-of-the-way  place.  Very  many 
people  have  expressed  surprise  at  our  choice  of  the 
locality.  To  me  it  always  stands  as  an  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  the  blessing  of  God  upon  our 
work.  Betts  Street,  one  of  the  most  notorious 
thoroughfares  in  a  neighbourhood  at  one  time 
almost  entirely  given  up  to  debauchery  and  evil,  is 
transformed.  A  Council  School  for  one  thousand 
children,  and  Public  Baths  and  Washhouses  testify  to 
improved  social  conditions  ;  while  our  Refuge  main- 
tains a  witness  for  God  and  stands  for  the  spiritual 
uplifting  of  the  people  without  which  no  merely 
social  improvement  can  be  lasting. 

We  have  passed  through  many  dark  days  since 
that  Foundation  Stone  was  laid ;  there  have  been 
times  when  the  burden  seemed  almost  too  great 
to  be  borne,  in  the  out-of-the-way  corner  where  so 
few,  who  could  cheer  and  encourage  us,  cared  to 
come.  It  would  have  been  quite  easy  to  have 
disposed  of  our  buildings  to  Hebrew  philanthropists 
and  carried  our  work  and  our  interests  elsewhere. 
Oftentimes,  when  I  have  wearily  begun  the  day's 
work,  I  have  looked  at  the  Foundation  Stone,  and 
the  words,  "  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  ever "  have  come  as  new  life  and  strength. 
We  have  resolved,  God  helping  us,  that  the  house, 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  our  Lord,  must  never 
pass  to  a  lower  use. 

Ratcliff  Highway  Refuge  has  a  central  block  and 
two  wings.  The  southern  wing  (the  older  portion) 
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is  chiefly  used  as  a  Home  for  the  girls  in  training, 
for  their  workrooms,  classrooms,  etc.  The  northern 
is  the  Night  Shelter,  where  we  receive  the  inmates 
for  the  first  few  days  after  their  admission ;  while 
in  the  centre  the  Administrative  Department  is 
situated,  also  the  Offices  where  all  business  arrange- 
ments of  the  Mission  are  carried  on.  The  Laundry 
is  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  the  kitchens  and 
storerooms  in  a  light  basement. 

Few  of  our  subscribers  realise  the  amount  of 
clerical  work  which  the  management  of  such  a 
many-sided  work  as  ours  involves.  The  office  is 
a  busy  hive ;  we  need  not  only  trained  workers  with 
clear  heads  and  clever  hands,  but  also  true  and 
loving  hearts,  in  order  that  the  daily  drudgery  and 
monotonous  entries  may  be  glorified  as  work  for 
God  in  the  service  of  His  little  ones.  The  house 
is  spacious  and  bright  throughout,  and  I  have  never 
regretted,  nor  considered  it  extravagant,  that  our 
large  windows  are,  many  of  them,  coloured  glass. 
It  is  well,  both  for  the  inmates  and  for  ourselves, 
that  certain  ugly  and  depressing  sights  should  not 
be  perpetually  in  evidence. 

During  the  first  few  years  we  had  as  many  as 
fifty  young  women  at  a  time  in  the  Refuge,  and 
several  ladies  boarded  with  us  and  helped  in  the 
work,  but  as  Ratcliff  Highway  changed  its  character, 
and  many  bad  houses  were  compulsorily  shut  up, 
our  work  gradually  became  more  preventive  in  its 
character ;  the  Cottage  Homes  for  the  younger  girls 
were  opened,  and  there  was  no  need  to  crowd  so 
many  into  the  London  Refuge. 

During  the  time  of  arranging  the  plans  and 
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building  the  new  Refuge,  two  members  of  the  Council 
in  particular,  who  were  also  happily  my  nearest 
neighbours,  were  most  kind  to  me  and  of  the 
greatest  possible  assistance. 

Dr.  Turner,  now  Bishop  of  Islington,  was  then 
Rector  of  St.  George's,  and  his  suggestions  and  wise 
counsel  on  many  practical  matters  I  shall  ever 
remember  with  gratitude ;  indeed,  during  all  his 
Rectorship  he  was  always  a  generous  friend  to  me. 
When  the  business  of  the  building  was  complete, 
and  it  was  desirable  that  a  Trust-Deed  for  the 
property  should  be  drawn  up  and  trustees  appointed, 
the  late  Rev.  Peter  Thompson  of  the  East  End 
Wesleyan  Mission  gave  me  invaluable  assistance. 
My  own  experience  leads  me  to  think  that  parsons 
are  sometimes  excellent  men  of  business,  and  that 
the  busiest  people  have  most  time  to  help  others. 
Although  Mr.  Thompson's  burdens  were  very  great 
he  was  always  ready  to  forget  for  the  moment  his 
own  difficulties  and  enter  heart  and  soul  into  mine. 

During  the  ten  years  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  first  Council  was  formed,  we  had  experienced 
several  changes.  Some  members  had  died,  others 
had  resigned,  but  none  had  left  our  number  without 
some  strong  and  valid  reason.  Mr.  E.  C.  Straker, 
Mr.  Archibald,  Mr.  Theodore  Howard,  and  Mr. 
Walter  Hazell  had  joined  us,  and  we  were  a  strong 
body  when  all  the  members  of  the  Council  agreed 
to  become  Trustees.  The  business  with  the  ground 
landlords  had  been  conducted  in  my  name,  and 
the  responsibility  of  collecting  and  distributing  the 
funds  rested  upon  me.  I  was  rejoiced  to  hand 
over  to  the  Trustees  our  property  entirely  free  from 
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debt.  Perhaps  I  may  mention  here  that  all  the 
property  we  possess,  either  in  London  or  Chingford 
(excepting  two  houses  which  were  special  gifts),  was 
acquired  first  in  my  own  name,  and  when  perfectly 
free  from  liability,  added  to  the  Trust.  This  is  to 
me  a  cause  of  the  most  devout  thankfulness. 

The  names  of  the  Trustees  and  Council  are,  of 
course,  printed  in  each  yearly  Report.  I  cannot 
speak  as  I  would  like  to  do  of  those,  my  kind 
and  staunch  friends,  who  are  still  members  of  our 
Council  and  Trustees  of  the  Mission  property.  I  am 
sure  they  realise  how  I  appreciate  their  steadfast 
friendship  and  readiness  to  help  and  advise  at  all 
times  of  stress  or  difficulty. 

The  work  of  the  Bridge  of  Hope  now  became 
divided  into  three  branches  :  the  Shelter  work,  the 
Refuge  or  Training  department,  and  the  Children's 
Cottage  Homes  in  the  country.  These  three  branches 
are  distinct  and  separate  in  management  and  ad- 
ministration, though  each  branch  is  helpful  to  the 
carrying  on  of  the  others.  For  instance,  nearly  all 
those  who  are  received  into  the  Training  Home  or 
the  Children's  Homes  come  first  through  the  Shelter, 
and  the  Shelter  receives  back  again  any  found  unfit 
to  remain  in  either  of  the  other  Homes.  It  seems  to 
us  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
Mission  if  we  had  not  the  means  thus  to  classify 
our  inmates.  The  work  is  thereby  rendered  effective 
and  orderly,  and  fulfils  the  object  we  have  in  view 
to  help  the  people  in  the  district  surrounding  us. 


CHAPTER    X 
SIDELIGHTS  AND  FRESH  INTEREST 

' '  For  while  the  tired  waves  vainly  breaking, 

Seem  here  no  painful  inch  to  gain, 
Far  back,  through  creeks  and  inlets  making 
Comes  silent  flooding  in,  the  main. 

And  not  by  eastern  windows  only, 

When  daylight  comes,  comes  in  the  light, 

In  front,  the  sun  climbs  low,  how  slowly, 
But  westward  look  !  the  land  is  bright." 

THE  years  between    1884  and    1888  were  not 
only    fruitful    years    and    stirring    times    in 
East  London  but  a  great  amount  of  interest 
in    social    questions  was    being  aroused  in   various 
quarters  by  various  means. 

The  Congregational  Union  published  a  booklet 
written  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Mearns,  entitled 
Outcast  London,  describing  the  conditions  of 
poverty  in  which  thousands  were  living  in  the 
midst  of  the  richest  city  in  the  world.  It  seemed 
as  if  at  last  the  respectable  chapel-goers  were 
awakened  to  their  responsibilities.  Subscriptions 
flowed  in,  Shelters  were  opened,  clothes  and  money 
were  collected  and  distributed. 

I  believe  that    Mission  work,   as  a  rule,  is  best 

carried    out    when     in    connection    with    a    church 
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organisation.  I  have  often  experienced  a  sense  of 
loss  and  loneliness  because  our  work  has  not  been 
united  to  any  religious  body.  But  the  call  to  me 
to  go  and  work  in  Ratcliff  Highway  was  so  im- 
perative that  I  knew  it  was  of  God.  There  was  no 
course  but  obedience.  Many  times  during  my  life 
I  have  found  myself  obliged  to  ignore  prejudices 
and  natural  predilections  and  simply  walk  trustfully 
in  unexpected  paths. 

Sympathisers  with  such  work  as  ours  had  hitherto 
almost  entirely  come  from  the  ranks  of  the  Church 
of  England,  or  had  been  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  many  of  whom  had  most  generously 
supported  me.  I  was  thankful  to  be  able  to  appeal 
to  a  larger  public. 

It  was  in  the  year  1886  that  the  Wesleyan 
Conference  determined  to  turn  the  large  and  impos- 
ing Wesleyan  Chapel  in  Cable  Street,  St.  George's, 
with  the  large  house  adjoining  it,  which  had  been 
the  Minister's  dwelling,  into  a  permanent  East  End 
Mission.  Hitherto  we  had  held  various  small 
classes  for  women  and  girls  and  children  in  our 
own  little  Hall,  the  old  dancing  saloon,  but  we 
hailed  the  coming  of  the  new  Missioners,  and  while 
they  relieved  us  of  the  necessity  of  holding  these 
meetings,  we  were  able  to  give  all  our  time  to 
indoor  training,  and  working  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  them  to  receive  the  girls  whom  they  rescued 
into  our  Refuge. 

The  Rev.  Peter  Thompson  became  the  Superin- 
tendent, and  I  may  truly  say  he  was  the  brain  and 
heart  and  soul  of  the  whole  settlement.  I  found 
the  friendship  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson  a  new 
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inspiration,  and  their  sympathy  and  readiness  to 
help  were  a  great  source  of  strength.  Throughout 
the  whole  district  Mr.  Thompson  was  a  great 
power  for  good.  His  name  will  live  long  as  the 
friend  of  the  Dock  labourers  and  as  the  peacemaker 
in  the  time  of  strikes. 

The  influence  of  the  Mission  grew  and  extended 
through  Stepney,  but  alas !  the  strength  so  lavishly 
expended  for  the  cause  he  loved,  and  the  Master  he 
served,  gave  out  at  last,  and  this  faithful  soldier  of 
Jesus  Christ  gave  up  his  commission  on  earth  and 
went  up  to  higher  service,  in  1909. 

The  legal  protection  of  young  girls  had  been  for 
a  long  time  the  subject  of  Government  inquiry,  and 
in  the  Report  of  the  evidence  laid  before  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1882,  it  was 
stated  that  the  evidence  "  proves  beyond  all  doubt 
that  juvenile  prostitution  from  an  almost  incredibly 
early  age  is  increasing  to  an  appalling  extent  in 
England,  and  especially  in  London,"  and  then 
occurs  the  following  striking  passage  : — "  The  Com- 
mittee are  unable  adequately  to  express  their  sense 
of  the  magnitude,  both  in  a  moral  and  physical 
point  of  view,  of  the  evil  thus  brought  to  light,  and 
of  the  necessity  for  taking  vigorous  measures  to  cope 
with  it."  This  was  followed  by  a  recommendation 
that  the  age  should  be  raised  to  sixteen.  Nothing, 
however,  was  done  until  the  Criminal  Law  Amend- 
ment Bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  then  an  endeavour  was  made  to  reduce  the 
age  to  fifteen.  At  this  rate  it  would  have  been  years 
before  such  a  Bill  as  we  now  have  would  have  been 
passed,  but  the  terrible  and  ruthless  exposures  which 
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were  made  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  completely 
turned  the  current  of  affairs,  and  the  distinct  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion  caused  the  Bill  to  become 
law  at  once. 

As  I  write,  the  news  comes  of  the  tragic  death  of 
the  brave  and  fearless  man  whose  powerful  pen 
brought  about  in  a  marvellously  short  time  what 
had  long  been  under  consideration  without  any 
result  being  accomplished.  Mr.  Stead  was  the 
knight-errant  who  fought  for  the  defenceless,  and 
who  valiantly  took  up  the  cause  of  the  weak.  To 
me  it  seems  scarcely  honourable  for  any  who  simply 
sit  still  and  deplore  existing  evils,  for  which  in  their 
short-sightedness  they  see  no  escape,  to  find  fault 
with  a  man  who  used  his  unrivalled  ability  for 
pictorial  writing  in  depicting  the  horrors  which  were 
hidden  in  darkness.  As  Ellice  Hopkins  wrote  with 
her  characteristic  emphasis,  "  The  Noble  Members 
of  the  Royal  Commission  duly  tabulated  the  number 
of  Lazarus'  sores  and  made  out  an  accurate  washing- 
list  of  his  rags,  and  then  left  him  to  the  dogs  as 
before."  The  revelations  of  the  under-world,  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Stead  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  sent  a 
thrill  of  horror  throughout  the  whole  community. 
The  method  was  drastic  indeed,  but  the  enlighten- 
ment was  necessary,  and  the  shock  unavoidable. 
Things  which  before  had  never  been  spoken  of 
became  common  talk,  and,  as  is  so  often  the  case, 
some  evil  as  well  as  great  good  resulted.  The 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  Bill  became  the  law  of 
the  land  with  such  strong  additions  and  improve- 
ments as  three  months  before  we  dared  not  even 
hope  for.  The  deep  widespread  national  feeling 
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carried  it  safely  over  the  many  dangers  and  hind- 
rances which  seemed  to  beset  it  and  many  another 
righteous  measure. 

I  am  thankful  to  remember  I  helped  Mr.  Stead 
in  various  ways  and  was  able  to  duplicate  all  the 
hideous  facts  revealed  line  by  line  from  personal 
observation. 

I  was  one  of  several  who  gave  evidence  before 
the  Committee  of  three  gentlemen  who  met  to 
verify  Mr.  Stead's  statements,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
Cardinal  Manning,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  all 
earnest  good  men,  merging  their  differences  in  the 
effort  to  elicit  truth. 

Afterwards  I  also  gave  evidence  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Most  earnestly  do  we  pray  that  even  while  we 
write  the  terrible  evil  known  as  the  White  Slave 
Traffic,  which  has  flourished  for  so  long  undisturbed, 
or  with  only  an  occasional  flicker  of  light  thrown  on 
the  lurid  iniquity,  may  see  its  last  days. 

Of  what  use  is  it  to  brag  of  Peace  and  Good- 
will among  the  nations,  while  underneath  the  surface 
of  society  lies  this  hideous  sore — while  men  and 
women  are  willing  to  buy  and  to  sell  the  innocent 
souls  and  bodies  of  poor,  foolish,  and  ignorant  girls 
for  the  love  of  filthy  lucre.  Blessed  Light  may 
reveal  horrors,  but  healing  must  surely  come  with 
the  revelation. 


CHAPTER  XI 
TRYING  TIMES 

"  I  know  that  passion  needs 

The  leash  of  sober  mind ; 
I  know  that  generous  deeds 
Some  sure  reward  will  find ; 

That  rulers  must  obey  ; 

That  the  givers  shall  increase ; 
That  duty  lights  the  way 

For  the  beautiful  feet  of  peace. 

In  the  darkest  night  of  the  year, 
When  the  stars  have  all  gone  out, 

That  courage  is  better  than  fear, 
That  faith  is  truer  than  doubt. 

And  fierce  though  the  fiends  may  fight, 
And  long  though  the  angels  hide, 

I  know  that  Truth  and  Right 
Have  the  universe  on  their  side." 

SOON   after  we  were  settled  in  the  new  Refuge, 
there  came  a  time  of  great  strain  and  anxiety. 
We  were  all  but  pioneers  in  Night   Shelter 
work,  and  such  refuges  were  very  much  needed  at 
that  time.      There  were  hundreds  of  wanderers  who, 
even  more  then  than  now,  when  out  of  work,  or  in 
great  trouble,  had  nowhere  but  the  casual  wards  in 
which    to    rest    their    weary    limbs.      Casual   wards 
were   not    then   quite   the  well   ordered   and    clean 
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resting-places  which  they  usually  are  to-day.  Here 
may  I  suggest,  as  a  side  issue,  that  philanthropic 
enterprise  has  had  some  influence  towards  official 
reform. 

About  this  time  the  whole  under-world  in  East 
London  became  terrorised  by  that  series  of  ex- 
traordinary crimes  known  as  the  Whitechapel 
murders.  Some  ten  or  eleven  young  women  in  the 
districts  of  Whitechapel,  Spitalfields,  and  Aldgate, 
were  murdered  and  horribly  mutilated  within  a 
period  of  a  few  months.  The  criminal  could  not  be 
discovered,  and  all  sorts  of  rumours  were  afloat.  It 
can  easily  be  understood  that  the  nerves  of  many 
were  upset,  and  girls  and  women  crowded  into  the 
Shelter.  A  rumour  got  afloat  that  the  criminal 
might  be  a  woman,  or,  if  not  a  woman,  a  man  in 
woman's  clothes.  This  by  no  means  added  to  our 
comfort  in  receiving  the  refugees.  The  experience 
was  unique,  and  was  the  only  time  in  which  we  had 
recourse  to  masculine  assistance  on  the  staff  of  the 
Refuge.  The  night  watchman,  an  old  military 
pensioner,  who  had  guarded  the  building  during  its 
erection,  remained  on  with  us  through  this  period 
of  anxiety,  and  to  feel  they  were  thus  guarded 
quieted  the  household,  and  we  slept  in  peace. 

Our  friends  at  the  Wesleyan  Mission  had  no 
sooner  settled  to  work  than  they  began  a  campaign 
against  the  granting  of  licences  to  the  extraordinary 
number  of  public-houses,  saloons,  and  beer-houses 
which  flourished  in  Ratcliff  Highway  and  the  sur- 
rounding streets.  Our  friends  woke  up  the  newly- 
formed  London  County  Council,  and  worked  hard  to 
obtain  places  on  the  Council  for  the  friends  of  social 
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progress.  They  succeeded  in  getting  many  licences 
cancelled,  and  progress  seemed  possible.  We  do 
not  hear  quite  so  much  selfish  nonsense  spoken 
now  as  we  did  then,  although  vested  interests  in 
businesses  carried  on  to  the  detriment  of  the  poorest 
and  weakest  of  the  community  still  form  a  strong 
rampart  of  opposition  to  those  who  are  trying  their 
hardest  to  do  good  and  raise  the  standard  of  higher 
living  among  the  people.1  I  note  it  is  only  in  the 
back  streets  and  in  the  poorest  districts  that  so 
many  pitfalls  for  the  unwary  are  allowed  to  flourish. 
One  rarely  finds  gin  palaces  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mayfair  or  in  proximity  to  the  residences  of  the 
wealthy  in  the  suburbs.  In  Ratcliff  Highway  we 
were  overdone,  there  was  one  public-house  to  every 
ten  houses.  We  have  still  too  many,  but,  thanks  to 
persistent  effort,  things  are  better  than  they  were  ; 
good  influences  have  told,  and  the  Jews  who  have 
invaded  us,  notwithstanding  their  many  insanitary 
habits,  are  at  least  temperate. 

In  1895,  at  tne  time  of  a  London  County  Council 
election,  the  editors  of  the  East  End  (the  monthly 
publication  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission),  in  trying  to 
explain  the  policy  they  wished  to  see  carried  out, 
used  a  very  ugly  word  in  connection  with  a  certain 
public-house  and  dancing  saloon  named  the  "  Rose 
and  Crown."  The  landlord  commenced  an  action 
against  the  Rev.  Peter  Thompson  and  the  Rev. 

1  May  prosperity  ever  attend  the  enterprise  of  such  men  as  Pearce 
and  Lockhart.  One  scarcely  even  grudges  the  big  dividends  of  the 
A.B.  Co.,  such  grand  work  have  these  companies  accomplished  in  the 
cause  of  temperance  !  I  only  wish  we  had  some  such  dep&ts  in 
Ratcliff  Highway — the  coffee  shops  do  not  present  a  very  inviting 
aspect. 
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John  Howard.  Three  times  the  case  was  taken 
into  Court,  and  twice  the  jury  were  unable  to  agree 
in  their  verdict.  The  third  time  the  case  was 
brought  forward,  in  1897,  the  plaintiff  withdrew. 
The  defendants  did  not  press  for  costs,  as  it  was 
considered  wise  by  the  best  legal  advisers  to  permit 
the  other  side  to  withdraw,  or  the  case  might  have 
dragged  on  for  years.  It  cost  the  friends  of  the 
East  End  Wesleyan  Mission,  including  costs,  for 
opposing  the  licences  the  sum  of  £2  200.  But  to 
quote  from  the  East  End,  "  No  money  ever  spent 
in  work  in  East  London  had  been  used  to  better 
purpose." 

It  was  a  great  cause  of  thankfulness  to  me  that 
my  friend  Miss  Jones  was  able  to  give  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  to  help  in  this  matter.  She  gave 
evidence  in  the  Courts,  and  spoke  from  personal 
knowledge  of  the  house  and  the  scenes  she  had 
witnessed.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  what  most 
impressed  the  great  majority  (eleven  to  one)  of  the 
jury  in  favour  of  the  defendants,  was  the  witness  of 
two  young  women  who  had  been  rescued  by  us 
from  the  Highway,  and  had  been  for  a  time  inmates 
of  our  Refuge.  Each  one  had  since  been  respect- 
ably married  and  possessed  a  home  of  her  own. 
One  lived  in  Scotland  and  the  other  in  the  north  of 
England.  It  was  most  painful  to  me  to  ask  them 
to  come  and  give  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
house  in  question,  but  I  knew  the  immense  value  of 
witness  such  as  theirs  would  be.  They  bravely 
responded,  left  their  homes,  came  to  London,  and 
stayed  with  us,  and  actually  went  and  told  in  open 
Court  how,  in  the  days  of  their  degradation  and 
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shame,  they  had  participated  in  the  hideous  orgies. 
I  consider  these  women  were  heroines  of  a  very  high 
order.  How  few  would  have  thus  humiliated  them- 
selves in  the  hope  of  saving  other  young,  unwary 
girls  from  following  in  the  steps  which  had  led  to 
their  ruin.  To-day  there  are  no  dancing  saloons  in 
Ratcliff  Highway. 


CHAPTER  XII 

WORKERS   AND  WORK 

"Thou  who  didst  know  all  storms  that  waste  the  heart, 
Thou  who  didst  drain  our  woe,  nor  taste  our  balm  ; 
Thou  saw'st  the  whole,  where  we  but  see  the  part — 
Doubting  we  turn  to  Thee,  and  Thou  art  calm. 

And  as  a  child  who  fears  some  stranger's  gaze, 

Wraps  itself,  clinging  to  its  mother's  side, 
Within  her  robe,  nor  sees  its  mother's  face, 

But  knows  her  near,  and  so  is  satisfied, 

So  from  our  life's  dread  mystery,  O  Lord, 
Within  Thy  bounteous  vesture's  hem  we  hide  ; 

And  brave  all  sights  of  ill,  and  wait  Thy  word, 
When  knowing  all,  we  shall  be  satisfied." 

ELLICE  HOPKINS. 

r  I  ^HERE  is  a  singularly  beautiful  parable  in  the 
JL  old  Greek  legend  of  Perseus.  He  was 
entrusted  with  the  terrible  commission  to 
destroy  the  Gorgon  Medusa,  and  bring  back  her 
head.  This  would  have  been  impossible  but  for  the 
help  of  Pallas  Athene,  who  gave  Perseus  a  sickle 
and  a  burnished  shield,  which  enabled  him  to 
accomplish  his  task  without  being  turned  into  stone 
— the  inevitable  penalty  paid  by  those  who  saw  the 
monster  face  to  face.  The  awful  evil  which  we  have 
been  sent  to  combat  would  long  ago  have  paralysed 
us  with  fear  and  turned  our  hearts  to  stone  in  hope- 
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less  horror,  had  not  a  Higher  Wisdom  given  us  the 
Shield  of  Faith  whereby  we  were  able  to  meet  the 
foe  and  come  scathless  out  of  the  conflict.  To  live 
and  breathe,  year  in  and  year  out,  in  an  atmosphere 
of  sordid  sin  and  desperate  poverty,  as  must  all 
workers  in  these  dark  places,  is  not  only  apt  to  be 
fatal  to  spiritual  life,  but  inevitably  dries  up  the 
founts  of  human  kindness  and  fills  the  heart  with 
despair.  Looking  unto  Him  in  Whose  Light  we  see 
Life,  our  hearts  become  strong  to  live  and  work 
hopefully  amid  the  very  depths  of  evil  and  misery. 

I  am  sure  a  certain  amount  of  detachment  from 
it  is  an  advantage  to  all  real  work.  I  will  never 
admit  that  work  among  fallen  women  need  have  a 
bad  effect  upon  a  worker's  character  or  need 
permeate  her  thoughts.  It  is  sometimes  argued, 
upon  the  principle  that  no  one  can  touch  pitch  and 
remain  undefiled,  that  women  who  spend  their  lives 
in  this  particular  branch  of  philanthropy  do  run  risk 
of  mental  and  perhaps  moral  deterioration.  Person- 
ally, with  thirty-three  years'  experience  behind  me,  I 
believe  it  all  depends  on  the  worker,  and  not  in  the 
least  on  the  work.  I  think  it  has  a  bad  effect  on 
many,  and  it  is  only  the  few,  and  the  picked  few, 
who  either  can  or  ought  to  do  such  work  at  all. 
The  proof  lies  in  this,  that  incompetent  women 
whose  last  resource  is  charity  do  not  rise  to  eminence 
in  Mission  work  any  more  than  in  anything  else, 
whereas  the  best  workers  are  capable  of  doing 
equally  well  in  any  sphere  of  action  to  which  they 
may  be  called,  just  because  they  are  picked  souls. 

For  why,  I  am  often  tempted  to  ask,  should  work 
deteriorate  workers  ?  A  good  doctor  does  not 
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allow  his  mind  to  be  always  fixed  upon  his  patients' 
ailments  any  more  than  Lord  Salisbury  found 
politics  so  abnormally  engrossing  that  he  could  not 
dissociate  himself  from  them  to  spend  a  leisure  hour 
in  his  famous  chemical  laboratory,  or  than  Mr. 
Gladstone  lost  all  interest  in  Homer  and  felling 
timber,  because  of  his  Irish  dreams. 

A  doctor  does  not  catch  the  disease  he  cures, 
because  he  takes  proper  precautions ;  why  then 
should  our  minds  be  sullied  by  evils  which  we  have 
set  about  to  combat?  Of  course  there  are  those 
who  allow  themselves  to  be  lowered,  who  live  and 
think,  and  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  in  their  work,  who 
never  cultivate  an  intellectual  or  healthy  side,  who 
suffer  from  that  lamentable  disease — "  a  fixed  idea." 

But  this  is  not  only  the  case  with  East  End 
workers.  City  men,  who  spend  their  lives  in  the 
pursuit  of  money,  are,  many  of  them,  victims  to  the 
same  vice.  By  no  means  will  I  deny  that  any  danger 
exists ;  I  have  always  strongly  deprecated  young 
unmarried  women  dabbling  in  Rescue  Work.  One 
cannot  help  being  thankful  indeed  that  the  amateur 
charitable  visitation, euphoniously  named  "  slumming," 
has  died  its  natural  death.  I  myself  saw  the 
possible  danger  ahead,  and  at  the  very  outset  of  my 
work  in  the  Ratcliff  Highway  determined  to  guard 
against  it.  I  soon  found  that  social  life  must  be 
given  up,  as  the  little  time  at  disposal  would  be 
claimed  by  one's  own  family  and  intimate  personal 
friends.  But  there  were  spare  moments  and 
occasional  leisure  hours  in  the  midst  of  work,  and 
these  could  be  devoted  to  study  and  persistent 
reading.  Consequently,  I  think  that  in  all  these 
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years  it  has  been  the  rarest  thing  that  I  should  ever 
dream  of  my  work,  and  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
big  world  has  kept  the  would-be  absorbing  details 
of  the  little  corner  where  my  life  has  been  spent,  in 
their  proper  place.  By  persistent  will-power  one 
can  exclude  them  from  one's  inner  life.  A  little 
hard  reading,  or  almost  any  intellectual  effort,  is 
an  effectual  aid  in  keeping  one's  thoughts  under 
control. 

In  the  very  early  days,  dear  Miss  Allen  purposely 
used  to  arrive  earlier  than  the  other  visitors,  so  that 
we  might  read  a  little  Greek  together  before  we 
began  visiting  in  the  bad  houses.  When,  on  other 
occasions,  another  friend  came,  we  began  our  day's 
work  with  a  chapter  of  the  Testament  in  German. 
This  was  excellent  and  helpful  in  many  ways.  But 
when  quite  weary  at  night,  and  unfit  even  for  any 
kind  of  spiritual  effort  which  led  at  all  to  self-intro- 
spection, I  have  thanked  God  for  the  creator  of 
"  Sam  Weller  "  and  the  "  Doll's  Dressmaker,"  and  all 
the  long  list  of  friends  to  whom  he  has  introduced 
us.  One  could  always  turn  to  "  Miss  Matty  "  and  all 
the  delightful  associations  her  author  brought  within 
the  circle  of  our  affections  and  find  mental  rest  and 
physical  repose.  This  list  of  blessings  as  we  recall 
them  "  one  by  one  "  might  be  indefinitely  extended. 
But  the  problem  novel,  as  it  is  called,  was  never 
either  of  any  interest  or  of  the  least  value.  In  the 
stern  realities  of  our  life  there  were  quite  enough 
real  problems  which  had  to  be  met  and  laid  bare 
and  considered  and  solved. 

The  wisdom  which  God  gives  liberally  without 
upbraiding,  was  often  given  to  help  us.  I  cannot 
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bring  myself  to  illustrate  this,  but  I  can  well 
remember  instances  in  which  peace  was  restored  in 
the  family,  the  erring  forgiven,  and  the  slander 
silenced. 

A  propos  of  the  innate  shrinking  which  people 
entertained  towards  Rescue  Work  when  we  first 
started,  I  remember  a  little  incident  which  amused 
me  greatly  at  the  time.  One  day  a  lady  called 
upon  me,  who  was  considerably  my  senior.  She 
said  her  mamma  had  conceded  to  her  great  desire 
to  come  and  see  me,  on  condition  that  we  were 
extremely  careful  as  to  the  subject  of  our  conversa- 
tion. I  tried  not  to  look  as  amused  as  I  felt,  and 
after  a  little  harmless  talk  and  a  few  pretty  anecdotes 
bearing  on  the  fringe  of  our  work,  we  came  round 
to  her  own  life  and  interests,  till  I  discovered  her 
hobby  was  gardening.  Here  was  a  harmless  subject 
which  appeared  almost  inexhaustible.  She  stayed 
about  an  hour,  during  which  we  had  quite  a 
botanical  talk,  by  which  I,  for  one,  profited  ex- 
ceedingly. 

I  clearly  recognise  that  the  variety  of  interests 
which  may  be  possible  to  an  educated  woman  may 
be  difficult  to  the  rank  and  file.  I  do  not  wish  to 
advocate  a  counsel  of  perfection.  The  well-being 
of  the  workers  is  at  all  times  a  grave  anxiety  to 
me,  and  the  future  of  many  of  them  is  a  matter 
of  real  and  pressing  importance.  It  has  been  my 
happy  lot  to  have  secured,  and  in  many  cases  to 
have  retained  for  years,  the  voluntary  service  of 
choice,  educated  women.  One  is  very  glad  to  avail 
oneself  of  voluntary  service,  when  such  as  we  can 
afford  to  accept  is  offered.  But  so  much  of  our 
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work  is  technical  and  positive  drudgery  that  it 
requires  a  more  devoted  character  than  is  possessed 
by  one  in  a  thousand.  Women  of  a  certain  tem- 
perament who  desire  to  give  their  lives  entirely  to 
God's  service  and  to  acts  of  self-sacrifice  frequently 
enter  Sisterhoods  or  band  themselves  together  as 
Deaconesses. 

It  is  not  often  one  finds  a  free  lance  willing 
to  devote  herself  behind  the  scenes  to  daily  work, 
which  involves,  not  only  technical  training,  but 
very  much  self-effacement  and  hard  work.  This, 
however,  to  my  mind,  offers  no  surprise.  Have 
any  of  our  kind  friends  ever  reflected  on  the 
nerve  strain  of  living  morning,  noon,  and  night  with 
our  girls  and  children  ?  I  doubt  if  serious  reflec- 
tion can  give  any  idea  of  the  actual  fact.  I  think 
it  must  be  all  but  impossible  for  any  one  who 
has  not  actually  experienced  it  to  know  what  the 
strain  of  for  ever  being  with  them  is  like.  It  is  far 
worse  than  the  hard  work  itself,  or  even  the  bad  air 
which  is  responsible  for  the  nervous  debility  we  hear 
of.  A  finely  organised,  highly  strung  nature  cannot 
go  on  indefinitely ;  it  breaks  down  more  easily  under 
the  constant  strain  than  one  upon  which  for  con- 
stitutional reasons  the  burden  of  the  work  falls  more 
lightly. 

I  have  felt  the  urgency  of  speaking  upon  what 
lies  so  near  my  heart,  because  of  the  numbers 
of  middle-aged  women  who  come  to  me  asking 
for  work.  I  know  it  is  often  said  there  is  always 
room  at  the  top,  but  where  a  minor  position  is 
required  there  are  always  so  many  applicants  to 
fill  it  that  naturally  the  strongest,  physically  and 
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mentally,  are,  and  must  be,  chosen.  I  think  the 
saddest  hours  I  have  ever  spent  in  my  office  have 
been  when  some  poor,  educated  woman  has  come 
enumerating  her  own  capabilities,  and  I  have  noticed 
the  carefully  brushed  and  mended  clothes  and  heard 
the  story  of  how — oh,  so  often — overstrain  as  a 
Rescue  Worker  has  resulted  in  the  nervous  break- 
down which  cost  her  her  post.  I  have  scarcely 
liked  to  offer  the  few  pence  expended  on  her  fare, 
which,  though  half  refused,  I  knew  was  welcome. 
I  have  been  glad,  if  it  was  near  a  meal  time,  to 
press  her  to  stay  and  continue  our  conversation 
afterwards.  I  wish  some  of  our  comfortable  friends, 
retiring  on  their  inherited,  or  their  own,  or  their 
relatives',  well-earned  incomes,  could  have  overheard 
the  final  words  of  my  conversation  with  many  such 
women  workers — "  Oh  !  I  do  pray  I  may  not  live  to 
be  old,  I  do  dread  old  age."  How  thankful  we  are 
for  the  inestimable  boon  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions, 
the  terrible  load  of  anxiety  it  has  lifted  from  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  honest  workers  can  never  be 
measured.  Nevertheless,  it  has  a  sadly  pathetic 
side :  we  see  the  willing,  tired,  all  but  worn-out 
woman  spurring  herself  to  keep  on  somehow  until 
the  pension  age  is  reached ;  but  it  is  not  the  awful 
nightmare  of  former  years,  the  weekly  five  shillings 
added  to  the  meagre  savings  will  keep  the  wolf  from 
the  door,  and  the  poor  soul  will  not  be  forced  to 
enter  and  spend  her  last  days  in  the  dreaded 
workhouse. 

This  is  a  hard  business  age ;  I  dare  not  carry 
on  the  work  in  the  Office  on  philanthropic  lines. 
We  must  be  up-to-date;  case-books  and  accounts 
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must  be  kept  with  the  efficiency  only  possible  to 
trained  workers.  These  are  days  when  no  slip  in 
an  initial  would  be  overlooked  in  a  subscription  list, 
the  heads  of  departments  must  be  keen  and  on  the 
alert,  so  that  no  slovenliness  or  want  of  method 
on  the  part  of  their  subordinates  can  possibly  be 
overlooked. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  most  desirable  that 
Christian  workers  should  take  their  recreation,  as  far 
as  possible,  away  from  the  scene  of  their  labours. 
Associations  of  Rescue  Workers  and  meetings  for 
Conferences  are  admirable  for  the  consideration  of 
the  work,  the  best  methods  for  carrying  it  on,  and 
for  the  exchange  of  mutual  experience.  But  this 
is  not  mental  or  spiritual  rest,  and  certainly  the 
maximum  of  refreshment  is  not  gained  thereby. 
I  confess  I  have  often  found  it  a  difficult  task  to 
keep  up  a  high  standard  among  my  workers,  but 
I  have  always  urged  that  a  certain  level  should  be 
maintained.  Sometimes  it  has  been  like  dragging 
a  cart  without  wheels  up  a  hill,  to  enforce  a  tidy, 
orderly  dinner-table  in  spite  of  any  rush  of  business, 
and  to  taboo  the  work  as  a  subject  for  conversation 
at  meals.  To  a  very  admirable  and  devoted  class  of 
workers,  naughty  girls  and  naughtier  poor  people 
are  doubtless  interesting  at  all  times,  although  some 
of  us  fail  to  enjoy  the  discussion  of  them  daily  at 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea. 

I  am  quite  sure  holidays  should  be  taken  where 
there  is  little  chance  of  recounting  the  experiences 
of  the  past  months.  It  is  best  for  the  tired  heart 
and  brain  to  become  absorbed  in  quite  other  interests 
for  the  time  being. 
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Every  worker  throughout  the  Bridge  of  Hope 
Mission  is  at  liberty  to  take  one  week-end  every 
month,  from  Saturday  afternoon  till  ten  o'clock  on 
Monday  morning,  that  she  may  go  to  her  friends, 
to  attend  the  Services  in  her  own  Church,  where 
she  obtains  the  highest  spiritual  sustenance  and  the 
teaching  which  helps  her  most,  without  the  thought 
of  charge  of  girls  or  children.  An  enlarged  outlook 
on  the  Christian  world,  and  increased  interest  in 
Foreign  Missions  are  the  best  tonics,  and  the  worker 
returns  to  her  home  with  renewed  zest  and  the 
determination  that  in  God's  strength  her  own  little 
task  in  the  Master's  vineyard  shall  be  performed 
even  yet  more  faithfully. 

Then  the  spiritual  effect  of  Rescue  Work  on 
workers  !  Has  it  a  deadening,  disheartening  effect, 
does  faith  fail  at  the  sight  of  the  sorrow  and  the 
sin  ?  I  think  I  speak  for  the  majority  when  I  say 
one's  faith  in  God  becomes  deeper  and  stronger, 
the  essentials  stand  out  more  vividly,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  belief  in  the  necessity  for  subsidiaries 
and  details,  which  before  we  were  taught  to  think 
all-important,  disappears.  Scaffolding  is  a  necessity 
to  a  builder  for  temporary  use,  but  no  scaffolding 
is  intended  to  be  permanent.  The  grand  fact  is 
that  the  great  Temple  of  the  Church  of  God  is  rising 
stone  by  stone,  Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the 
chief  Corner  Stone.  There  must  be  no  wood  or 
hay  or  stubble  in  the  construction  of  that  eternal 
edifice,  but  all  the  costly  things  of  life  which  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones  represent,  must  be  built 
into  the  glorious  fabric. 

It  often  seems  hard  to  reconcile  the  awful  pain 
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and  misery  of  the  world  with  the  fact  of  God's 
Infinite  Love,  but  when  the  darkness  is  most  dense 
the  light  dawns,  and  nothing  can  ever  shake  our 
firm  faith  in  the  overruling  Love,  which  suffers  with 
the  world's  sin,  and  we  can  only  worship  as  we 
realise  day  by  day  the  inexhaustible  patience  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

"  They  that  do  business  in  great  waters,  these  see 
the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  His  wonders  in  the  deep." 

"Gaze  thou  upon  the  face  serenely  bright, 
Of  Him  whose  countenance  is  as  the  sun  ; 
So  when  Life's  Gorgon  face,  with  dread  affright, 
Stoops  close  upon  thy  shuddering  flesh,  nor  flee 
Thou  must,  but  ga'ze,  or  fail  in  heavenward  might, 

Fronting  unblenched  the  freezing  mystery ; 

Then  that  dear  Splendour,  stamped  upon  the  sight, 

May  blur  the  deathful  features,  and  for  thee, 

Light  charmed  and  safe,  may  smite  them  into  night." 


CHAPTER    XIII 

TREASURES  OF  DARKNESS 

' '  Still  wheresoever  pity  shares 

Its  bread  with  sorrow,  want  and  sin, 
And  love  the  beggar's  feast  prepares, 
The  uninvited  Guest  comes  in. 

Unheard,  because  our  ears  are  dull, 
Unseen,  because  our  eyes  are  dim, 

He  walks  the  earth,  the  Wonderful, 
And  all  good  deeds  are  done  to  Him." 

A  VERY  important  development  in  the  Bridge 
of  Hope  Mission  was  the  institution  of  a 
Night  Shelter.  It  began  in  this  way.  One 
night,  the  memory  of  which  stands  out  very  clearly 
in  my  mind,  we  were  awoke  by  a  loud  knocking 
at  the  street  door.  On  going  down  to  open  it  we 
found  a  policeman  waiting  with  three  young  girls. 
They  told  us  they  were  Irish  and  had  come  over 
from  Cork  and  only  that  night  had  landed  at  the 
Docks.  They  seemed  to  have  had  the  very  usual 
impression  that  London  was  paved  with  gold,  and 
that  in  the  big  city  they  would  soon  make  their 
fortunes.  Instead  of  which,  harpies  were  waiting  to 
receive  them  as  they  landed,  and  the  good  constable 
actually  saw  them  being  taken  into  one  of  the  most 
infamous  dens  in  the  Highway.  He  went  up  to 
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them  and  told  them  of  their  danger,  and  begged 
them  to  come  with  him  to  some  ladies  who  he  knew 
would  take  them  in,  and  he  brought  them  to  us. 
Of  course  we  were,  as  always,  "  quite  full,"  but  we 
gave  them  some  supper  and  brought  down  some 
mattresses  which  we  laid  on  the  Office  floor  for 
them,  and  the  girls  were  at  least  safe  for  the  night. 
In  the  morning  we  went  carefully  into  the  matter, 
and  finding  they  were  quite  innocent  and  with 
absolutely  no  idea  of  the  danger  which  had  so 
nearly  overwhelmed  them,  we  had  no  difficulty  in 
placing  them  under  the  care  of  a  more  suitable 
society.  (I  think  it  was  the  Self- Help  Society 
which  then  came  to  our  aid.)  The  entire  absence 
of  any  kind  of  respectable  lodging  in  our  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  frequent  applications  from  servants 
out  of  place,  and  other  decent  girls  in  similar  plight, 
made  me  feel  it  was  most  desirable  to  have  a  place 
in  which  we  could  receive  a  respectable  girl  without 
her  incurring  the  slur  on  her  character  which  having 
been  for  even  only  one  night  in  a  Refuge  seemed 
to  give  her.  In  a  Shelter  immediate  need  is  the 
only  passport,  and  an  innocent  girl  can  leave  it 
without  thought  of  shame. 

At  first,  and  until  our  large  Refuge  was  opened 
in  1888,  we  took  a  house  in  Cable  Street,  and 
sent  thither  all-  girls  and  women  whose  cases  did 
not  seem  to  warrant  our  receiving  them  at  the 
Refuge.  I  do  not  think  that  our  night  work  was 
either  increased  or  lessened  by  the  opening  of  this 
Shelter.  Shelter  need  not  always  mean  all-night 
work,  though  it  involves  being  ready  to  receive  any 
one  stranded  and  at  a  loss  for  a  lodging  at  any 
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time,  whether  during  the  day  or  night,  but  the 
difference  between  a  Shelter  and  a  Refuge  is 
marked. 

At  this  time,  I  believe,  there  were  only  two 
Night  Shelters  in  London ;  at  least  I  made  inquiries 
and  could  hear  of  no  other.  One  was  the  large 
Roman  Catholic  Night  Shelter  in  Spitalfields,  opened 
and  carried  on  by  Canon  Gilbert,  and  the  other  in 
Newport  Market.  Sister  Zillah,  one  of  the  East 
Grinstead  Sisterhood,  superintended  this.  I  went 
to  her ;  she  gave  me  the  benefit  of  her  large  experi- 
ences and  helped  me  in  many  ways.  I  have 
blessed  memories  of  my  friendship  with  this  saint  of 
God ;  she  always  struck  me  as  so  absolutely  upright 
and  true,  and  her  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  were 
beyond  question.  My  intercourse  with  her  con- 
tinued for  years  and  with  little  interruption  until 
her  death. 

When  we  built  our  enlarged  Refuge  in  1888  we 
were  able  to  carry  on  the  work  in  the  Shelter  under 
much  more  advantageous  circumstances  in  large 
airy  rooms  with  suitable  baths  and  other  necessary 
applicances  for  cleansing;  but  our  Shelter  has 
always  been  a  small  one,  and  we  never  had  room 
at  any  time  for  more  than  twenty  inmates.  Miss 
Jones  has  devoted  her  whole  time  and  strength  to 
this  special  department,  and  during  all  these  years 
it  has  been  an  important  branch  in  the  work  of  the 
Bridge  of  Hope.  We  have  had  grand  results  from 
this  department  of  the  Mission,  but  we  have  always 
worked  with  our  eyes  wide  open  to  the  peculiar 
difficulties  of  the  situation  and  the  extreme  liability 
to  abuse  of  the  charity.  I  lay  great  stress  upon 
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the  fact  that  ours  has  always  been  a  Free  Shelter. 
I  can  quite  understand  it  may  be  advisable  in  the 
case  of  a  Men's  Shelter  to  demand  a  small  payment 
for  food  and  lodging,  but  I  think  a  little  reflection 
will  make  it  clear  that  in  the  case  of  women  and 
young  girls  the  circumstances  are  quite  altered.  It 
would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  say  to  a  penniless 
woman,  "  Go  away,  and  if  by  and  by  you  can  pay 
for  a  night's  lodging  you  can  come  back  to  us."  So 
we  began  by  receiving  as  far  as  ever  we  were  able 
those  who,  by  loss  of  work,  or  destitution  from  any 
other  cause,  were  unable  to  secure  a  respectable 
lodging  for  the  night. 

This  has  been  our  PRINCIPLE  ever  since,  though 
circumstances  have  led  us  to  alter  our  METHOPS. 

I  consider  the  work  we  have  done,  and  are  doing, 
to  be  still  most  valuable,  but  the  difficulty  in  deal- 
ing wisely  with  the  applicants  increases  and  calls 
for  more  and  more  care  and  discrimination.  Young 
girls  in  distress,  servants  out  of  place,  deserted 
wives,  come  to  our  doors  and  are  received  at  once 
pending  inquiry.  From  the  Shelter  we  send  many 
girls  to  other  Homes  and  Refuges,  and  our  own 
Training  and  Cottage  Homes  receive  many  inmates 
introduced  through  the  Shelter  doors. 

Our  aim  in  the  Shelter  is  to  be  always  ready  to 
save  in  the  "  nick  of  time."  We  stand  at  an  open 
door  to  give  immediate  help  to  any  poor  soul  in 
sore  straits. 

How  is  it  possible  here  to  work  by  rule?  If 
twenty  applicants  come,  each  one  has  her  own 
individual  need,  she  is  the  centre  of  her  own  little 
world,  and  cries  out  for  sympathy  with  her  own 
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personal  sorrow.  We  could  not  deal  with  great 
numbers  in  this  way.  It  is  well  for  us  that  our 
space  is  limited.  We  receive  those  we  have  good 
reason  to  think  we  can  help,  and  we  give  them 
the  very  best  aid  we  can.  There  are  large  numbers 
who,  through  ill-health,  misfortune,  and  no  fault 
of  their  own,  have  descended  to  the  lowest  depths, 
and  just  the  helping  hand  at  the  critical  moment  saves 
them  from  despair.  Oh,  the  pathos  of  it  all !  A 
pair  of  spectacles  for  failing  sight,  a  kettle  to  boil 
water  to  sell  for  making  tea  at  a  farthing  a  cup,  a 
large  apron  to  cover  the  rags  in  order  to  look 
respectable  enough  to  seek  for  work  among  the 
Jews,  sixpence  to  buy  a  second-hand  pair  of  shoes 
to  last  a  few  days  till  the  wages  were  paid ;  how 
many  sad  secrets  we  have  discovered  of  how  the 
very  poor  live !  How  comparatively  little  it  costs 
in  money,  but  how  much  in  insight  and  sympathy, 
to  save  from  utter  hopelessness,  and  to  revive 
courage  to  try  again  once  more.  This  is  work 
which  cannot  be  catalogued,  it  cannot  be  bound  by 
any  set  of  rules.  It  must  be  done  simply  by 
treating  each  poor  soul  as  one  for  whom  Christ 
died,  and  for  whom  we  live. 

Instances  might  be  cited  by  the  hundred,  each 
day  brings  some  fresh  illustration,  the  cases  are  so 
varied,  the  only  feature  alike  in  each  applicant  is 
sorrow  and  the  need  for  help. 

And  they  come  to  us  from  all  classes.  Educated 
women  occasionally  find  themselves  so  reduced  to 
extremity  that  they  are  glad  to  avail  themselves  of 
our  Shelter.  Need  I  say  that  "  drink  "  is  one  of  the 
great  causes  which  bring  down  such  to  the  lowest 
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stratum  of  destitution  ?  Once  it  happened  that 
there  were  sleeping  in  our  hammocks  on  the  same 
night,  a  clergyman's  widow,  and  the  widow  of  a 
Presbyterian  Minister,  and  a  night  or  two  afterwards 
we  admitted  the  widow  of  one  who  had  been  a 
physician  in  a  London  hospital — all  the  victims  of 
alcoholism.  Such  cases  as  these  mean  that  letters 
have  to  be  written  to  friends  and  relatives  begging 
them  to  make  some  sort  of  permanent  provision  for 
the  poor  wanderers ;  sometimes  visits  have  to  be 
paid  to  the  family  lawyer  that  he  may  try  to  set 
right  what  seems  to  have  been  hard  or  unjust.  All 
sorts  of  difficulties  arise,  all  kinds  of  duties  are 
required  of  us,  if  once  we  begin  the  arduous  task  of 
helping  to  save  our  fellow- creatures  body  and  soul. 

From  notes  lying  before  me  I  select  a  few 
examples  at  random  which  may  help  to  show  the 
variety  of  calls  upon  us. 

One  day  there  came  to  us  a  little  orphan,  twelve 
years  old,  her  only  sister  a  servant  girl,  who  had 
paid  her  married  brother  all  she  could  to  care  for 
the  child,  but  he  became  ill,  and  with  a  wife  and 
many  children,  the  little  one  was  one  too  many. 
Besides,  the  girl  herself  was  ill  from  overwork  and 
weariness,  and  as  a  last  hope  she  brought  her  little 
sister  to  us.  Poor  little  "  Rosie,"  so  pale,  looking 
ill,  and  covered  with  sores.  "  No  actual  disease," 
our  doctor  said,  "  she  needs  good  food  and  fresh  air ; 
it  is  caused  by  starvation  and  poorness  of  blood." 
We  did  our  best,  and  the  poor,  bandaged  little  one 
began  to  look  a  little  brighter  and  better.  "  What 
would  you  like  to  do  when  you  are  better  ? "  her 
kind  matron  said  to  her  one  day.  "  Oh !  the  first 
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thing  when  my  face  is  well,  I  would  like  to  kiss 
you,"  she  readily  answered.  "  Rosie "  is  well,  and 
gives  and  gets  kisses  now !  She  was  received  into 
our  Children's  Homes. 

"  It's  only  me,"  was  all  we  could  elicit  from  a 
pale-faced  girl  of  fourteen  years  who  knocked  at  our 
door  one  night.  In  vain  we  asked  again  and  again 
what  she  wanted,  "  It's  only  me,"  came  the  steady 
answer.  So  we  opened  the  door  and  let  her  in,  then 
she  told  her  story.  "  Mother  has  turned  me  out 
and  will  not  let  me  go  in,"  she  said,  "  unless  I  can 
give  her  some  money,  and  I  cannot  get  work."  She 
was  a  pitiable  object  as  she  stood  there,  shivering  in 
her  rags  that  were  barely  enough  to  cover  her  with 
decency,  the  soles  had  long  departed  from  her  shoes, 
and  she  could  hardly  lift  her  feet  as  she  shuffled  in. 
After  seeing  what  her  inhuman  mother  had  done, 
we  were  of  course  glad  and  anxious  to  keep  a  hold 
on  the  child,  for  her  position  was  obviously  one  of 
great  moral  danger.  Of  course  we  did  not  let  her 
go  till,  trained  and  fitted  for  domestic  service,  she 
could  earn  her  own  living. 

A  poor  woman  came  to  us  one  day  distressed 
and  at  the  last  stage  of  despair.  It  seemed  at  first 
as  if  she  must  be  out  of  her  mind,  for  she  insisted 
that  she  meant  to  do  away  with  herself.  At  last 
we  coaxed  the  story  of  her  trouble  from  her.  She 
had  a  child,  and  had  been  paying  53.  a  week  for  its 
support,  but  now  had  lost  her  situation  and  was 
running  into  debt  and  could  keep  the  child  no 
longer,  for  she  had  no  money  nor  friends  to  whom 
she  could  go,  or  with  whom  she  might  stay  till  she 
got  another  place.  We  made  inquiries,  found  her 
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story  true,  got  her  a  situation  ;  she  did  well,  and 
continued  to  pay  53.  a  week  regularly  for  the  child. 
The  help  reached  her  just  in  time ;  another  day  and 
her  body  might  have  been  picked  out  of  the  Thames 
like  many  another  poor  unfortunate. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  it  is  by  no  means 
wise  to  believe  at  once  the  pathetic  stones  which 
are  told  to  us.  Each  one  must  be  thoroughly 
investigated  if  real  help  is  to  be  given,  nor  is  it 
good  for  the  people  to  imagine  that  we  can  be  easily 
deceived.  We  have  scarcely  any  faith  left  in 
so-called  "  orphans,"  so  many  runaway  daughters 
tell  us  the  tale  of  how  they  have  lost  their  parents 
with  but  little  variation. 

One  day  a  healthy,  fresh-looking  girl  came  to  us 
with  a  sorrowful  tale.  She  said  her  father  had  died 
when  she  was  a  baby,  and  the  account  she  gave  of 
her  mother's  recent  death,  and  the  sad  way  in  which 
she  had  been  knocked  about  from  pillar  to  post 
ever  since,  was  calculated  to  draw  out  tears  of 
sympathy.  But  we  noticed  the  good  strong  boots, 
that  she  was  well  nourished,  and  that  her  clothes 
scarcely  bore  out  what  she  affirmed.  So  after 
listening  to  her  story  without  comment  Miss  Jones 
quietly  said :  "  Here  is  pen  and  paper,  my  child, 
just  write  and  tell  your  parents  you  are  with  kind 
friends,  but  will  be  glad  to  come  home  again."  The 
girl  was  so  absolutely  taken  aback  that  she  did  as 
she  was  told,  and  the  next  day  the  little  Office  was 
the  scene  of  a  meeting  between  a  penitent  girl  and 
her  father,  who  was  only  too  thankful  to  give  the 
forgiveness  she  craved. 

Perhaps  the  following  story  is  unique ;  it  certainly 
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was  a  case  of  a  bow  drawn  at  a  venture.  A  young 
girl  came  to  us  crying  and  declaring  she  had  no 
money ;  that  only  yesterday  she  had  arrived  from 
her  situation  in  Windsor  to  seek  shelter  with  her 
aunt  in  London,  but  that  when  she  arrived  at  the 
house  she  found  her  aunt  had  moved  and  had  gone 
to  live  with  her  married  daughter  at  Aldershot. 
She  described  the  house  where  her  cousin  lived  :  "  A 
pretty  little  cottage  with  white  palings  in  front ; " 
she  said  if  only  she  had  enough  money  to  get  there 
she  knew  they  would  take  her  in.  Miss  Jones 
thought  a  little  while  and  then  said,  "  Shall  I  tell 
you  your  true  story,  my  girl  ?  Your  home  is  in 
Windsor.  Your  sweetheart  was  stationed  there 
until  he  was  moved  with  his  regiment  to  the  Tower. 
You  have  come  to  find  him,  but  discover  he  has 
been  moved  again  to  Aldershot,  and  now  you  want 
to  get  down  there."  How  far  experience  had  to  do 
with  it,  or  how  much  was  Celtic  second  sight,  I  do 
not  know,  but  the  guess  was  literal  fact.  She 
confessed,  and  obediently  sat  down  to  write  to  her 
mother.  We  noted  the  address,  and  long  before 
the  letter  reached  its  destination  a  telegram  was 
despatched,  and  the  anxious  parents  were  on  their 
way  to  bring  home  their  lost  child. 

Surely  these  poor  young  creatures  are  exactly 
those  to  whom  our  Shelter  is  the  greatest  boon,  and 
who,  but  for  such  kindly  help,  might  now  be  swelling 
the  numbers  of  those  poor  outcast  ones  who,  lost 
themselves,  lure  others  into  the  paths  of  vice. 
Deserted  wives,  and  women  who  have  left  their 
husbands,  are  frequent  guests.  The  difficult,  delicate 
business  of  trying  to  set  things  right  has  often  been 
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the  work  of  our  helpers  in  the  Shelter.  Often  they 
have  failed,  but  sometimes  they  have  gloriously 
succeeded,  and  happiness  and  concord  restored  to  a 
divided  house  has  been  the  result.  If  we  wished  to 
write  problem  novels  we  should  have  no  difficulty  as 
to  the  plots,  we  could  take  incidents  from  real  life. 

I  am  convinced  no  one  would  wish  to  delete  from 
the  Gospel  narrative  the  beautiful  story  of  the 
Prodigal  Son,  but  I  sometimes  think  that,  though 
unexpressed,  many  good  people  have  a  feeling  that 
the  gold  ring  was  just  a  little  unnecessary,  and  that 
a  more  economical  feast  might  have  been  arranged 
than  the  killing  of  the  fatted  calf.  To  my  own 
mind  this  expresses  the  essence  of  the  story,  and  it 
is  the  reason  why  I  expect  great  things.  Respect- 
ability can  maintain  its  level ;  when  God  saves 
from  the  depths  He  often  raises  to  an  unexpected 
height. 

A  great  many  years  ago  there  came  to  our 
Shelter  a  woman  who  had  seen  good  service,  but 
who,  through  giving  way  to  intemperance,  was 
reduced  to  the  greatest  misery  and  destitution.  It 
was  at  the  time  when  we  were  receiving  older 
women  into  the  Refuge  and  employing  a  good 
many  of  them  in  laundry  work.  "  Clara  "  became 
one  of  our  inmates ;  happily  she  was  not  given  over 
to  that  almost  incurable  vice,  utter  laziness,  and  she 
worked  well ;  she  remained  with  us  for  some  long 
time,  improved  in  every  way,  she  became  truly 
converted,  and  in  time  succeeded  to  a  position  of 
trust.  We  obtained  for  her  a  situation  with  a 
Christian  lady  who  herself  carried  on  a  very  useful 
and  successful  Mission  in  South  London,  Clara 
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went  to  her  as  housemaid,  but  step  by  step  she  rose 
until  she  became  housekeeper  and  general  factotum, 
and  gradually  from  going  with  her  mistress  to  give 
out  the  needles  and  threads  at  the  Mothers'  Meet- 
ings she  became  a  most  useful  and  important  person 
in  the  Mission  ;  and  when  her  mistress  was  unable  to 
be  present  Clara  was  quite  capable  of  conducting 
the  Meeting  and  superintending  the  whole  affair. 
For  several  years  this  went  on.  We  saw  Clara 
many  times  on  our  visits  to  her  mistress,  but  of 
course  we  were  very  careful  not  to  let  any  one  in  the 
house  or  Mission  know  that  she  had  ever  received 
any  benefit  from  us.  After  the  death  of  her 
mistress  with  whom  she  had  lived  so  long  and 
served  so  faithfully,  Clara  went  abroad,  and  she  is 
now  usefully  employing  her  time  and  very  real 
talents  in  a  Young  Women's  Christian  Association 
in  Canada. 

Sometimes  we  get  an  afternoon  call  from  a  very 
old  friend.  We  remember  her  first  as  a  naughty, 
self-willed  girl,  stout  and  strongly  built,  who,  with 
her  hands  on  her  hips,  used  to  stand  up  with  a  very 
determined  air  to  fight  for  her  own  way  and  what 
she  considered  her  rights.  Her  early  history  had 
been  very  sad,  and  it  was  actually  the  fault  of  her 
own  mother  which  made  it  necessary  for  her  to 
apply  for  admission  into  our  Refuge.  But  she  had 
good  stuff  in  her.  After  she  left  us  she  kept  her 
situations  fairly  well  and  eventually  married.  Her 
husband,  like  herself,  was  a  Christian ;  they  have 
brought  up  their  family  for  God,  and  each  of  their 
four  children  is  now  holding  an  honourable  and 
independent  position. 
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One  day  in  Hatton  Garden,  as  a  merchant  stepped 
from  his  door  on  to  the  greasy  pavement,  his  foot 
slipped  and  he  spilled  into  the  mud  and  slush  a  tray 
of  priceless  gems.  Instantly  a  crowd  gathered,  the 
police  came,  and  a  circle  was  cleared.  Imagine  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  man  sought  his  lost  treasure, 
there  was  no  shrinking  from  the  mud,  no  hesitation 
lest  he  should  soil  his  hands.  The  search  was  diligent, 
patient,  and  prolonged,  nor  could  the  merchant  be 
prevailed  upon  to  cease  his  efforts  until  he  had 
recovered  the  very  last  gem.  Herein  lies  a 
parable. 

I  consider  that  the  restricted  work  which  we  have 
been  able  to  do  in  our  Shelter  has  been  of  immense 
good,  and  the  care  exercised  in  receiving  those  who 
seemed  likely  to  benefit  permanently  by  the  help 
given,  has  had  most  excellent  results.  The  very 
large  number  of  young  girls  restored  to  sorrowing 
parents  has  been  a  grand  feature,  and  quiet  work 
which  cannot  be  written  or  talked  about,  in  recon- 
ciling erring  members  of  respectable  families  to 
their  relatives,  has  born  good  fruit.  It  is  work,  the 
influence  and  extent  of  which  it  is  useless  to  try  to 
gauge. 

So  we  will  never  give  up  treasure  seeking.  The 
gems  we  rescue  may  be  rough  and  unpolished,  but 
by  and  by  many  rescued  from  East  London  slums 
will  be  found  shining  in  the  diadem  of  Him  who 
came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost. 

We  work  on  in  the  belief  that  there  is  coming  a 
time,  we  trust  not  very  far  distant,  when  the  spirit 
of  the  Lord  Christ  will  permeate  both  State  and 
Philanthropy.  We  think  we  see  breaking  through 
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the  "  Darkness  which  can  be  felt "  a  streak  of  light 
which  heralds  the  dawn  of  a  new  day,  when  love, 
which  is  not  only  pitiful  and  tender,  but  strong  and 
true,  seeking  out  the  causes  of  the  misery,  will 
remove  the  effects. 

There  is,  however,  a  class  of  individuals,  of  whose 
existence  for  many  years  we  have  been  aware,  who 
wander  from  Shelter  to  Shelter  and  from  casual 
ward  to  casual  ward,  sometimes  unable,  but  nearly 
always  averse,  to  do  an  honest  day's  work.  We 
should  always  be  crowded  out  if  we  indiscriminately 
opened  wide  our  doors  to  these  poor  wrecks  of 
humanity.  By  receiving  them  we  should  be  doing 
harm  not  only  to  the  unfortunate  creatures  them- 
selves, but  to  the  community  at  large,  and  to  those 
we  have  already  received.  I  am  convinced  in  my 
own  mind  that  the  number  of  these  wanderers  is 
not  so  great  as  is  frequently  supposed.  Names  are 
constantly  changed,  and  the  histories  they  give  of 
their  lives  are  as  varied  as  they  are  imaginary. 
Our  workers  know  the  faces  and  recognise  the 
voices  of  hundreds  of  these  nomads,  for  we  have 
been  in  touch  with  this  class  for  just  thirty  years. 
And  because  they  are  so  well  known  to  us,  and  we 
do  not  give  them  the  food  and  shelter  they  ask,  we 
do  not  have  nearly  the  numbers  come  to  us  in 
recent  years  as  was  formerly  the  case. 

We  have  been  told  that  to  stop  this  sort  of  thing 
and  to  compel  these  unfortunates,  both  men  and 
women,  to  work  if  capable  of  working,  or,  if  not,  to 
seek  permanent  relief  under  the  Poor  Law,  needs 
the  co-operation  of  all  philanthropic  bodies  and  of 
all  those  employed  under  the  various  departments 
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of  the  Local  Government  Board.  It  seems  so  hard 
and  cruel  to  deny  food  and  shelter  to  starving  men 
and  women  and  children,  and  even  to  eliminate  the 
unfit  in  the  present  state  of  social  chaos,  that  we 
dare  not  close  our  doors  to  the  cry  of  the  needy  even 
at  the  risk  of  occasionally  helping  the  undeserving. 


CHAPTER    XIV 
THE  CHILDREN'S  COTTAGE   HOMES 

"It  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father  which  is  in  Heaven  that  one  of 
these  little  ones  should  perish." 

IN  the  sunny  South  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  to 
see  a  tree,  with  the  fruit  hanging  from  the 
boughs,  golden  and  ripe ;  fruit  which  has  stood 
the  winter's  cold  and  reached  its  perfection  only 
when  the  life-giving  sap  flowed  again  through  every 
leaf  and  twig.  The  fresh  crop  is  still  green  and 
hard  and  looks  almost  unpromising,  but  the  little 
flowerets  are  coming  on  in  their  purity  and  loveliness, 
and,  full  of  promise,  speak  to  us  of  another  harvest. 
Our  work  often  reminds  me  of  such  a  tree,  we  can 
tell  of  fruit  gathered  for  use  and  for  holy  service  on 
earth,  or  of  some  safely  garnered  on  high  ;  hope  and 
fear  alternate  as  we  look  on  the  growing  crop,  still 
to  be  guarded  and  moulded  into  sweetness  and 
beauty  by  rain  and  sunshine,  by  discipline  and 
encouragement,  while  the  little  children  are  the 
sweet  buds  of  hope,  and  none  can  despair,  looking 
into  their  earnest  eyes  and  considering  the  potenti- 
alities which  lie  latent  there. 

From  the  very  earliest  days  of  the  Mission  the 
rescue  of  little  girls    from  dangerous  and  immoral 
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surroundings  has  been  a  great  feature  of  the  work. 
Many  little  Homes  were  being  opened  at  that  time, 
and  kind  friends  were  willing  to  receive  the  waifs 
we  rescued.  Miss  Butler  of  Shrewsbury  and  Sister 
Emma  of  Southsea  were  among  these. 

Doctor  Barnardo  was  at  all  times  my  hearty 
sympathiser  and  ready  helper.  His  portal  was  an  ever 
open  door  to  my  children.  I  had  known  him  many 
years  before  when  he  was  a  student  at  the  London 
Hospital.  He  was  then  expecting  to  go  as  a 
medical  missionary  to  China  when  his  studies  were 
completed,  and  had  little  idea  at  that  time  that  his 
life  would  be  spent  in  saving  East  End  waifs.  The 
all  too  early  death  of  this  brave,  strenuous,  never- 
wearying  worker  was  a  national  bereavement. 
Throughout  the  world,  thousands  of  men  and  women 
whom  he  had  rescued  in  childhood  mourned  the  loss 
of  a  friend  who  had  been  to  them  the  only  father 
they  could  love  and  revere. 

About  this  time  much  fresh  general  interest  was 
aroused  in  Preventive  Work.  The  Bills  passed  in 
Parliament  for  the  amelioration  of  the  sad  lot  of  many 
little  ones,  mainly  through  the  influence  of  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Waugh,  Founder  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  besides 
the  Industrial  Schools  Amendment  Act  and  the 
Criminal  Law  Amendment  Bill,  drew  the  attention 
of  the  Christian  public  to  the  need  of  effort  on 
behalf  of  those  forlorn  children  born  and  brought 
up  amid  the  worst  possible  physical  and  moral 
environment. 

In  1883  Lady  Ashburton  gave  me  the  use  of 
a  house  in  Globe  Road,  a  turning  off  Mile  End,  and 
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for  some  time  this  was  the  headquarters  of  our 
Preventive  work.  Lady  Ashburton  generously 
helped  our  finances  by  a  substantial  subscription, 
and  paid  all  the  rates  and  taxes  of  Ashburton 
House.  From  this  time  the  Preventive  work  grew 
rapidly,  and  in  due  time  five  other  small  Homes  for 
young  girls  and  children  were  opened.  Mrs.  Corbin 
interested  Crouch  End  friends,  and  a  little  Cottage 
Home  at  Crouch  End  was  the  result ;  while  Miss 
Dawson obtained  similar  interest  atRedhill,and  opened 
another  Home  there  for  the  training  for  domestic 
service  of  young  girls  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years 
of  age.  Subsequently  we  found  it  necessary  to 
take  a  house,  number  40  Prince's  Square,  St.  George's, 
receiving  the  children  there  at  first  before  sending 
them  on  to  the  country  branches,  while  the  rougher 
and  least  promising  girls  remained  and  were  trained 
there  till  suitable  places  were  found  for  them, 
usually  in  the  East  End. 

Mrs.  Darby  of  Pashley,  Ticehurst,  built  a  pretty 
cottage  at  her  park  gates,  and  offered  it  to  me, 
especially  for  those  little  girls  who  had  suffered 
physical  as  well  as  moral  injury.  Many  of  those 
who  were  first  sheltered  in  "  The  Haven  "  had  been 
dragged  through  the  police  courts  and  had  been 
obliged  to  give  evidence  against  the  men  who  had 
so  cruelly  wronged  them.  Long  sentences  were 
passed  on  the  offenders,  one  man  especially,  I 
remember,  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  for 
fifteen  years.  This  gives  an  example  as  to  how  enor- 
mously the  public  conscience  had  been  aroused  on 
these  matters.  I  cannot  but  think,  though  it  is  by 
no  means  extinct,  that  this  class  of  crime  is  diminish- 
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ing.  Suffering  little  children  are  still  sent  to  us ;  we 
have,  however,  by  no  means  the  large  percentage  of 
such  cases  as  we  had  during  the  few  years  following 
the  passing  of  certain  Parliamentary  enactments 
relating  to  offences  against  young  girls.  Doubtless 
the  severe  punishments  which  followed  were  a 
deterrent. 

For  several  years  "  The  Haven "  was  a  branch 
Home  of  the  Bridge  of  Hope,  but  I  found  the 
distance  rendered  personal  supervision  very  difficult, 
and  Mrs.  Darby  most  kindly  took  the  Home  under 
her  own  wing,  and  the  children  received  were  not 
quite  of  the  same  class.  Mrs.  Darby  generously 
allowed  me  to  send  several  of  my  children  to  "  The 
Haven  "  to  be  trained  for  service.  For  many  years 
a  very  happy  and  fruitful  work  was  carried  on  there, 
and  the  little  Home  and  all  its  interests  became  very 
dear  to  the  heart  of  its  kind  patroness.  It  is  with 
the  deepest  sorrow  that  we  have  to  record  that  the 
friendship  of  so  many  years  was  severed  in 
November  1911  by  the  death  of  our  beloved  friend 
Mrs.  Darby. 

The  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  was  during  these  years  the 
Minister  of  Regent's  Park  Chapel,  to  which,  indeed, 
after  a  considerable  interval  of  time,  he  again 
returned.  Mr.  Meyer's  interest  in  all  kinds  of 
agencies  for  social  betterment  is  well  known,  and  he 
so  successfully  interested  the  young  people  of 
Regent's  Park  Chapel  in  the  welfare  of  neglected 
children,  that  they  raised  a  sufficient  sum  of  money 
by  their  Annual  Sale  of  Work  to  enable  us  to  open 
another  Home  on  the  cliffs  at  Leigh,  near  Southend, 
which  was  named  Regent's  Park  Cottage.  This 
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Cottage  was  generously  subsidised  from  this  fund 
for  some  long  time,  even  after  Mr.  Meyer  left 
Regent's  Park  Chapel. 

For  some  years  Miss  Bartholomew  kindly 
superintended  for  us  a  Home  in  Clapton,  intended 
chiefly  for  girls  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  who  were  there 
prepared  and  outfitted  for  domestic  service.  I  am 
thankful  to  record  that  after  a  period  of  good  and 
effective  work  with  us  Miss  Bartholomew,  in  Miss 
Macpherson's  phrase,  "  hived  off,"  and  she  is  now 
carrying  on  an  enlarged  and  splendid  work  among 
the  feeble-minded. 

In  the  year  1892  we  saw  the  need  of  concentra- 
tion in  our  Preventive  Work,  and  gradually  one 
after  another  our  Children's  Cottage  Homes  were 
removed  to  South  Chingford. 

Our  beloved  and  generous  friends,  the  late  Miss 
Lees  and  Miss  Lucy  Lees,  had  bought  a  house  there, 
which  we  named  "  The  Nest,"  and  soon  filled  with 
little  girls  sadly  in  need  of  a  home  and  mother-love. 
Miss  Davidson,  a  little  later,  also  purchased  a  house 
which  she  named  "  Inverness  Cottage,"  and  towards 
the  support  of  this  she  annually  gives  a  subscription 
of  £40.  At  the  present  time  we  have  eight  house- 
holds at  Chingford  —  "The  Nest,"  "Inverness 
Cottage,"  "  Hampstead  Cottage,"  "  St.  Leonard's 
Cottage,"  "  Emily  Harvey  Cottage,"  "  Crouch  End 
Cottage,"  "  The  Cot,"  and  "  Hope  Lodge."  The  late 
Mrs.  Harvey  had  but  recently  completed  the 
purchase  of  a  house  for  us  when  she  died.  Mrs. 
Griffith  hitherto  has  annually  collected  a  considerable 
sum  among  her  friends  towards  the  support  of 
"  Hampstead  Cottage."  Gifts  are  received  towards 
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"  Crouch  End  Cottage "  from  Park  Chapel,  and 
towards  "  St.  Leonard's "  from  the  St.  Leonard's 
Old  Girls'  Association ;  but  the  larger  proportion 
of  the  expense  of  these  Cottages  is  supplied  from 
the  general  fund  of  the  Mission. 


CHAPTER    XV 
FEEBLE-MINDED   AND    BACKWARD    CHILDREN 

"Yet  in  the  maddening  maze  of  things, 

And  tossed  by  storm  and  flood, 
To  one  fixed  trust  my  spirit  clings, 
I  know  that  God  is  good. 

I  know  not  what  the  future  hath, 

Of  marvel  or  surprise, 
Assured  alone  that  life  and  death 

His  mercy  underlies." 

you  think  God  meant  me  to  be  as  I  am?" 
The  speaker  was  a  poor  misshapen  piece 
of  humanity,  one  of  my  girls.  She  was 
squat  and  square,  her  arms  were  abnormally 
long,  and  her  poor  uncomely  hands  hung  down 
below  her  knees.  There  were  no  redeeming 
features  in  her  face,  which  was  plain  almost  to 
ugliness,  no  charm  of  voice,  no  gentleness  of  manner 
to  round  off  the  edges  of  this  unprepossessing 
personality.  She  had  knocked  at  my  door — a 
peremptory,  characteristic  knock — and  entered  in 
answer  to  my  "  Come  in."  "  Do  you  think  God 
meant  me  to  be  as  I  am  ?  "  I  hesitated,  at  a  loss 
what  to  answer,  but  mercifully  she  filled  in  the 
pause :  "  'Coz  I  don't,"  she  said.  "  He  meant  me  to 
be  a  tall  woman."  As  I  looked  at  her  standing 
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before  me,  I  thought  that  this  was  probably  true ; 
her  strange  bulk  was  surely  height  compressed  by 
untoward  accident  into  breadth,  and  I  thought  of 
the  careless,  unloving  mother  who  had  let  her  fall 
downstairs  while  yet  a  baby,  thus  marring  God's 
handiwork  in  this  pathetic  way.  If  this  physical 
deformity  presented  a  difficult  problem  for  solution, 
how  much  more  puzzling  it  is,  when  the  mental 
and  moral  nature  is  set  hideously  awry  by  causes 
traceable  to  human  guilt  or  carelessness.  To  poor 
dwarfed  Marion  we  were  able  to  explain  how 
lovingly  her  Heavenly  Father  had  dealt  with  her 
by  taking  her  away  from  her  old  unhappy  surround- 
ings and  bringing  her  to  friends  who  loved  her  and 
cared  for  her ;  and  how  He  had  made  up  for  the 
bodily  infirmity  by  enlarging  her  soul,  and  making 
her  long  for  all  that  was  holy  and  pure. 

But  when  the  drunkard's  child  comes  to  us,  with 
its  mental  capacities  enfeebled,  or  the  child,  it  may 
be,  of  the  rout  or  the  harlot,  with  no  sense  of  right 
or  wrong,  how  then  is  it  possible  to  make  an 
impression  ?  We  may  train  the  hands  to  work  and 
the  feet  to  obey,  but  here  progress  is  arrested, 
because  there  is  no  conscience  and  no  will  to  work 
upon.  This  is  a  phase  of  our  work  which,  we 
confess,  staggers  us ;  a  naughty  child  with  average 
intelligence,  who  is  even  openly  defiant,  is  not 
difficult  to  deal  with  compared  with  the  poor  little 
mite  who  is  will-less  and  almost  imbecile,  but  whose 
every  bent  is  towards  evil. 

The  subject  is  not  a  pleasant  one,  but  we  often 
have  to  face  it.  There  is  a  certain  percentage  of 
children  who  come  to  us  whose  mental  and  moral 
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capacity  for  resisting  evil  is  so  small  that  at  the  first 
approach  of  temptation  they  yield  to  it.  I  believe 
if  those  who  work  among  such  children  were  to 
express  what  they  must  feel  when  such  cases  time 
after  time  are  brought  under  their  notice,  they 
would  confess  to  something  like  a  paralysis  of 
despair.  Much  thought  is  now  being  expended  on 
this  terrible  problem,  but  it  seems  to  me  drastic 
measures  will  have  to  be  adopted  to  end — or  at 
least  to  mitigate — this  fast  increasing  menace  to  the 
community.  I  am  sure  we  have  many  more  semi- 
mentally  and  quite  morally  imbecile  girls  coming  to 
us  now  than  we  had  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 
I  am  thankful  indeed  that  this  question,  which  for 
many  years  has  distressed  us,  is  being  taken  up  in 
earnest. 

A  Royal  Commission  on  the  care  and  control  of 
the  feeble-minded  was  appointed  in  1904  in  response 
to  a  growing  feeling  that  a  full  inquiry  into  this 
subject  was  urgently  needed.  I  will  quote  from 
a  letter  to  the  Times  in  which  Dr.  Gore  and 
prominent  citizens  of  Birmingham  gave  voice  to 
the  matter  : 

"  We  are  convinced  that  not  only  is  no  subject — 
that  of  placing  the  mentally  and  morally  defective 
on  a  satisfactory  basis — of  more  immediate  urgency, 
but  on  no  subject  is  there  more  universal  agreement 
among  thinking  men  and  women.  More  and  more 
of  those  who  have  been  in  special  schools  are  drifting 
into  Institutions,  and  the  experience  of  Birmingham 
shows  the  majority  of  the  mentally  defective,  after 
a  few  years  of  liberty,  become  an  obvious  burden  on 
the  public  in  one  way  or  another.  Only  34  per  cent. 
of  those  who  had  been  traced  in  after  life  here  were 
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found  to  be  earning  anything  at  all,  and  the  earnings 
of  most  of  them  were  very  scanty,  quite  insufficient 
to  support  life.  It  was  pointed  out  by  the  Royal 
Commission  that  the  mentally  defective  are  perpetually 
coming  into  contact  with  different  local  authorities, 
and  are  permanently  cared  for  by  none — that  they 
pass  from  School  to  Workhouse,  from  Workhouse 
to  Prison,  from  Prison  to  Inebriate  Reformatories  or 
Charitable  Institutions,  and  between  these  periods  of 
control  have  intervals  of  liberty  disastrous  to  them- 
selves and  the  community." 

I  have  in  my  Reports  frequently  alluded  to  this 
subject.  I  cannot  write  without  doing  so  for  it  is 
of  vital  importance.  I  will  quote  again,  and  this 
time  from  an  article  which  appeared  a  little  while 
ago  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  written  by  Dr. 
Tredgold.  Although  a  great  deal  has  since  been 
written  on  the  subject,  I  do  not  think  anything 
has  been  said  which  explains  so  clearly  in  a  concrete 
form  the  exceeding  necessity  for  grave  attention  to 
the  matter. 

"  First  and  foremost,"  he  says,  "  these  children 
suffer  from  a  deficiency  of  mind,  of  failure  of  mental 
development,  which  is  of  precisely  the  same  kind  as, 
and  merely  differs  in  degree  from,  the  states  of  idiocy 
and  imbecility.  Further,  although  this  defect  may 
be  ameliorated  it  can  never  be  cured,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  state  most  emphatically  that  by  no 
method  can  the  feeble-minded  person  be  converted 
into  a  normal  individual.  With  the  exception  of  a 
very  small  proportion  of  exceptional  cases  which  are 
due  to  accidental  and  unavoidable  causes,  we  now 
know  that  mental  deficiency  is  the  result,  not  of 
chance,  but  of  law:  that,  in  short,  it  is  the  consequence 
of  a  morbid  inheritance,  the  ancestors  usually  being 
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insane,  epileptic,  or  sufferers  from  some  other  marked 
abnormality. 

"Another  important  point  is  the  transmissibility 
of  feeble-mindedness  to  a  subsequent  generation. 
This  is  a  fact  which  is  recognised  by  every  ex- 
perienced observer ;  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  in  the 
whole  realm  of  medicine  there  is  no  disease  which 
shows  a  greater  tendency  to  be  passed  on  to  the 
offspring  than  does  mental  deficiency.  It  may  be 
stated  of  all  the  mentally  affected  persons  in  the 
country,  no  less  than  two-thirds,  or  67  per  cent,  are 
supported,  directly  or  indirectly,  partially  or  entirely, 
by  the  general  public.  With  regard  to  many  of  those 
in  workhouses,  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  amount 
expended  by  the  State,  from  birth  to  the  grave,  must 
be  close  on  ^2000  per  head. 

"  The  preventive  committee  of  the  National  Vigi- 
lance Association  made  a  special  inquiry  into  this 
subject  some  time  ago.  They  ascertained  that  during 
the  year  1889,  715  weak-minded  women  passed 
through  195  workhouses,  whilst  out  of  56  workhouses 
there  were  366  such  women  who  had  led  immoral 
lives.  Further,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that 
in  very  few  cases  is  the  propagation  by  the  women 
limited  to  a  single  child ;  more  often  their  offspring 
number  three  or  four ;  but  even  six  or  more  children 
are  by  no  means  uncommon. 

"  There  has  been  for  some  time  a  partial  recognition 
of  this  by  the  law,  and  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  brief 
allusion  to  it.  In  the  year  1899  an  Act  was  passed 
permitting  local  education  authorities  to  establish 
special  schools  for  the  training  of  feeble-minded 
children.  In  some  cases  this  permission  has  been 
utilised  to  the  full,  and  in  a  few  large  cities  special 
schools  of  the  most  elaborate  character  were  opened, 
but  the  Act  was  permissive,  not  compulsory,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  remained  a  dead  letter  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  country.  I  cannot  but  regard 
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it  as  the  height  of  folly  to  have  supplied  these 
degenerates  with  these  extremely  costly  and  educa- 
tional facilities  until  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and 
then  to  have  turned  them  adrift  to  shift  for  themselves 
as  best  they  could.  At  the  precise  age,  be  it  re- 
membered, when  the  emotions  and  passions  are 
undergoing  active  development,  and  when  supervision 
and  control  are  most  particularly  needed." 

We  are  told  that  the  birth-rate  is  decreasing, — 
it  is  not  decreasing  at  the  wrong  end  !  There  are 
dark  days  in  store  for  our  country  unless  we 
awake  to  the  serious  consideration  of  this  matter; 
laissez-faire,  and  drifting  along,  have  led  to  disastrous 
results.  Since  Dr.  Tredgold's  paper  was  written,  the 
anxiety  stirred  up  on  behalf  of  feeble-minded  children 
has  not  died  down,  but,  on  the  contrary,  fresh  interest 
has  been  enlisted,  and  the  Legislature  has  become 
alive  to  the  fact  that  the  subject  must  be  thoroughly 
investigated,  the  vital  matter  considered,  and  the 
entail  stopped.  It  is  sad  and  pathetic  indeed  to 
have  to  deal  with  a  poor,  ashamed,  broken-hearted 
girl,  who  comes  to  us  for  help  with  her  base-born 
child,  but  in  her  case  we  are  not  altogether  without 
hope.  Hard  though  it  may  be,  both  for  us  and 
for  her,  we  can  give  her  the  helping-hand  and  raise 
up  her  and  the  pitiful  baby,  till  hope  and  help  and 
even  joy  comes  back  to  the  poor  broken  life.  But 
when  the  feeble-minded  daughter  of  a  poor  half- 
witted mother  comes  to  us  with  a  leer  of  pride  to 
display  her  miserable  offspring,  the  third  we  have 
dealt  with  in  this  line  of  degenerates,  our  heart  turns 
utterly  sick,  and  we  are  absolutely  without  resource. 
Inexperienced  people  say,  "  Send  her  to  the  work- 
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house  " ;  but  they  do  not  consider  that,  without  the 
certificate  of  two  doctors  that  the  girl  is  insane,  she 
cannot  be  legally  detained,  and  that  probably  in  a 
few  hours  after  her  admission  to  the  Union  the  girl 
would  demand  her  discharge,  and  the  result  would 
probably  be  another  baby  and  the  same  wretched 
routine. 

And  there  is  the  other  terrible  side.  The  children 
of  the  half-witted  are  not  all  girls  ;  there  must  be 
hundreds  of  men  about  propagating  this  awful 
hereditary  imbecility.  How  many  of  the  crimes  of 
violence,  how  much  of  the  stupid  hooliganism  in 
our  streets,  how  much  of  the  incapacity  to  carry 
through  a  decent  day's  work,  may  be  traced  to  the 
parentage  of  the  culprit  or  the  incapable?  What 
is  to  be  done  about  the  children  of  the  men  and 
women,  themselves  the  offspring  of  degenerate 
fathers  and  mothers,  who  are  filling  our  lunatic 
asylums  ?  This  is  a  subject  that  comes  home  to  me 
and  to  all  those  who  are  working  in  like  manner, 
for  the  problem  is  constantly  before  us,  and  the 
question  one  we  have  daily  to  consider.  It  is  a 
cause  for  great  thankfulness  that  many  Guardians 
of  the  Poor  have  been  by  no  means  indifferent  to 
the  subject,  and  many  Boards  have  made  decided 
efforts  to  provide  for  those  cases  who  came  under 
their  notice.  Special  Homes  have  been  opened, 
while  many  feeble-minded  children  have  been  boarded 
out  in  Voluntary  Homes.  The  distressing  feature  of 
the  whole  system  has  been,  of  course,  that  after  a 
certain  age  the  Guardians  had  no  further  control, 
the  money  and  care  expended  gave  no  adequate 
return.  The  proposed  extended  powers  are  greatly 
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needed.  It  must  be  made  impossible  for  these 
irresponsible  persons  to  prey  upon  the  community 
and  increase  their  numbers. 


BACKWARD  CHILDREN 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  turn  to  a  somewhat 
brighter  side  and  draw  attention  to  an  imperfectly 
understood  fact.  All  the  backward,  ill-nourished, 
and  undeveloped  children  are  not  feeble-minded. 
We  need  the  physician  skilled  in  mental  diseases 
and  psychology  to  help  us  to  distinguish  between 
the  congenitally  feeble-minded  or  morally-imbecile 
child  and  the  one  who  is  dwarfed  mentally,  and  un- 
developed physically.  I  have  seen  wonderful  returns 
to  normal  conditions  as  the  result  of  patient  and 
continued  treatment.  It  may  take  years  to  bring 
on  the  backward  child  to  a  level  with  its  fellows, 
but  when  there  is  no  real  mental  defect  but  only  an 
undeveloped  brain  or  body,  the  effect  of  treatment 
is  most  satisfactory ;  God's  fresh  air,  the  physician's 
watchful  care,  the  teacher's  loving  patience,  whole- 
some discipline  and  good  substantial  food  are  the 
necessary  means  which  bring  health  to  the  mind 
and  to  the  body,  and  the  soul  of  the  child  lives.  I 
will  quote  again,  and  this  time  from  an  address 
by  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne.  Sir  James  said, 
"  Mental  backwardness  might  be  due  to  organic 
causes,"  and  gave  a  list  of  many. 

"  It  was  this  very  multiplicity  of  possible  roots  of 
mental  backwardness  in  the  child  that  made  the 
study  of  it  of  first  importance  and  called  for  the  co- 
operation in  that  study  of  the  teacher  and  the 
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physician.  Hitherto,  backwardness  had  been  dealt 
with  mainly  by  methods  of  education.  He  did  not 
underrate  the  value  of  those,  but  very  often  they 
were  futile  in  themselves  and  might  have  availed  if 
they  had  been  combined  with  medical  treatment.  It 
could  not  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  teachers  that 
they  should  be  on  the  look-out  for  individual  children 
who  exhibited  backwardness  or  any  mental  peculiarity, 
and  should  bring  them  specially  under  the  notice  of 
the  medical  officers ;  and  it  could  not  be  too  strongly 
impressed  upon  the  school  medical  officers  that  all 
such  children  should  be  subjected  to  special  examina- 
tion, so  that  their  mental  capacity  might  be  gauged 
and  any  morbid  conditions  associated  with  their 
mental  abnormality  discovered  and  treated.  It  was 
the  backward  children  that  chiefly  deserved  attention. 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  the  case  of  idiots 
there  had  been  much  wasteful  expenditure  of  educa- 
tional energy.  They  might  '  gild '  but  could  not 
expand  '  the  straitened  forehead  of  the  fool.'  He 
had  witnessed  with  impatience  accomplished  men  and 
women  hammering  away  at  an  aborted  brain  to 
secure  a  merely  mechanical  response.  For  low-typed 
idiots  and  imbeciles  what  they  should  aim  at  was  to 
place  them  so  that  they  could  involve  no  risk  to  the 
community  now  or  hereafter,  to  correct  their  faulty 
habits,  and  to  make  them  comfortable  and  happy, 
and  to  teach  them  any  simple  industry  of  which 
they  were  capable.  One  condition  that  was  re- 
sponsible for  backwardness  by  checking  brain  growth 
or  degrading  brain  functions  was  impaired  nutrition, 
which  was  a  frequent  cause  of  temporary  backward- 
ness, and  which,  if  continued,  might  permanently 
dwarf  and  damage  the  brain.  They  would  some- 
times be  told  that  the  brain  was  the  last  organ  to 
suffer  from  deprivation  of  food ;  they  must  not 
believe  that.  His  own  conviction  was  that  it  was 
the  first  to  suffer.  He  had  been  proclaiming  for 
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thirty  years  that  feeding  came  before  education.  He 
was  deeply  convinced  that  it  was  culpable  folly  to 
require  brain  work  of  children  that  were  underfed. 

"  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  evil  effects  of 
brain  work  during  brain  starvation  were  often  dis- 
played not  at  the  time  but  in  later  years,  especially 
during  adolescence.  Just  so  long  as  we  had  crowds 
of  badly  nourished  children,  so  long  would  there  be 
unnecessary  backwardness  and  much  of  that  crass 
stupidity  which  was  a  weariness  to  the  teacher's 
soul." 

I  was  glad,  as  I  read  this  paper,  to  know  that  the 
stress  I  had  always  laid  on  the  absolute  necessity 
for  good,  wholesome  food,  if  we  would  develop  the 
brains  of  backward  children,  is  borne  out  by  the 
opinion  of  many  eminent  men  and  experts.  It  is 
absurd  to  force  every  child  through  the  same  mill 
and  not  to  allow  for  certain  idiosyncrasies.  I  have 
learned  by  actual  experience  that  some  children 
cannot  profit  by  continued  school  routine.  Read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic  to  certain  children  are 
impossible  attainments.  Happily  there  are  other 
outlets  by  which  the  nature  both  mental  and  moral 
may  be  trained,  and  notwithstanding  the  inability 
for  mental  application  at  school,  the  child  may 
become  perfectly  able  to  earn  its  own  living  and 
grow  into  a  respectable  and  independent  member  of 
society. 

A  certain  proportion  of  the  children  of  the  very 
poor  who  come  to  our  homes  are  undersized,  no 
doubt  on  account  of  early  malnutrition  and  degenerate 
parentage.  Mr.  Thomas  Holmes  writes  out  of  his 
great  experience  among  criminals  that  he  "rarely 
finds  a  full-sized,  well-developed  young  fellow 
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among  those  who  have  served  short  sentences  of 
imprisonment,"  and  who  come  to  him  subsequently 
for  assistance.  He  says — 

"  Round  shoulders,  flat  chests  and  flat  feet,  poor 
teeth  and  sore  eyes,  are  very  noticeable,  while  not  a 
few  point  me  to  their  maimed  hands  or  other  limbs, 
and  tell  me  of  their  illnesses.  I  am  heartily  sick  of 
meeting  with  such  afflicted  humanity  that  I  cannot 
help  or  assist  in  any  useful  way." 

We  have  precisely  similar  experience  in  our 
Shelter.  By  our  work  among  the  children,  I 
emphatically  claim  we  have  done  an  enormous 
amount  of  good  work  towards  stopping  this  miser- 
able entail.  Very  much  has  been  written  and 
talked  about,  and  it  is  well  to  theorise,  it  is  right  to 
consider  on  broad  lines  how  best  to  raise  "  the 
masses  "  ;  but  for  many  years  we  have  been  quietly 
working  among  little  children  who  seem  to  have 
been  born  with  no  chance  in  this  life  but  to  grow 
up  to  swell  the  numbers  of  the  idle  and  vicious. 
We  can  testify  with  thankfulness  that  we  have  seen 
the  moral  sense  grow  as  the  physical  becomes 
healthily  developed,  but  the  glory  and  joy  of  our 
life  has  been  to  watch  the  opening  of  the  whole  life 
to  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  a  change  more 
beautiful  and  no  less  real  than  the  dawning  of  the 
sunlight  on  the  darkened  world. 

Our  transplanted  children  often  marry  and  do 
well,  not  in  separate  colonies  or  in  vast  numbers, 
but  here  and  there  settled  in  country  places,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  where  God's  fresh  air  has  free 
course,  and  busy  days  spent  in  healthful  surround- 
ings, bring  forgetfulness  of  old  and  cramped  environ- 
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ments.  There  is  fresh  blood  in  the  new  generation  ; 
the  plump  rosy  children  who  cluster  round  their 
mother's  knees  make  us  feel  that  life  is  indeed 
worth  living. 

Pragmatism  is  to  the  fore.  I  willingly  admit 
hereditary  tendencies  are  an  enormous  force — I 
hold  environment  is  a  stronger  force  still — but  the 
power  of  the  grace  of  God  which  conquers  all,  is 
the  dynamic  upon  which  we  rely  for  the  lasting 
results  of  our  labour  of  love. 


CHAPTER    XVI 
GIRL  MOTHERS 

"To  Thee  our  full  humanity 
Its  joys  and  pains  belong, 
The  wrong  of  man  to  man  on  Thee 
Inflicts  a  deeper  wrong." 

SEEING  is  believing,  and  sometimes  vision  is 
a  necessity  before  a  fact  can  be  brought 
home.  One  picture  among  many  remains 
very  vividly  in  my  memory.  One  morning  as  I 
entered  the  Refuge  I  was  accompanied  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Gledstone,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Council.  We  saw  sitting  in  the  vestibule  a  young, 
childish-looking  figure  in  a  short  frock  holding  a 
tiny  infant  in  her  arms.  The  pretty  timid  creature 
rose  as  we  came  by,  and  with  a  kind  word  or  two 
we  passed  on.  "  There  you  see  another  aspect  of 
my  anxious  responsibilities,"  I  said  to  my  friend. 
"  What  am  I  to  do  for  that  poor  young  thing  and 
her  baby?"  "Her  baby!"  he  said,  "impossible! 
she  is  nothing  but  a  child  herself,"  and  I  shall  never 
forget  his  look  of  horror.  Mr.  Gledstone  was  the 
moving  spirit  in  a  great  work  of  Rescue  at  Aldershot, 
and  must  have  known  much  of  the  terrors  of  the 
underworld,  but  I  think  he  went  away  that  morning, 
his  heart  stirred  afresh  with  indignation  at  the 
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exceeding  sinfulness  of  man's  brutal  passion.  To 
my  mind,  in  the  whole  world  there  can  scarcely  be 
anything  more  pathetic  than  such  a  sight  as  that 
dear  child  presented.  But  to  us,  at  the  Bridge  of 
Hope,  it  is  no  uncommon  sight,  and  often  and  often 
we  have  had  to  wipe  away  our  tears  and,  looking 
straight  before  us,  learn  every  antecedent  detail 
to  find  out  how  best  to  help  the  two  poor  little 
waifs,  mother  and  child.  Oh,  the  difficulty  of  it  all ! 
Whichever  way  we  look  there  seems  almost  insur- 
mountable obstacles  to  overcome,  the  puzzle  is  as 
difficult  as  ever  and  the  problem  seems  unsolvable. 

We  dare  not  minimise  sin,  and  where  there  is 
blame  on  the  part  of  the  girl  we  must  bring  it  home, 
but  how  true  it  is  that  when  the  man  falls  he  gives 
way  to  the  worst  in  his  lower  nature,  while  the 
woman  sins  because  of  the  best  in  hers.  Love  and 
trust  are  trodden  in  the  dust,  we  wonder  sometimes 
how  they  ever  revive.  This  terrible  woman  ques- 
tion we  have  constantly  to  face — all  the  horror,  the 
shame,  the  suffering,  the  weaker  partner  has  to 
bear — it  oppresses  one,  and  drags  one  down  to  the 
dust,  and  the  man  often  goes  scot  free,  or  is  sup- 
posed to  do  so,  and  thinks  he  does.  But  who  envies 
him  ?  What  awful  responsibility  lies  on  him  as  the 
author  of  the  life  of  that  little  child  of  whose 
existence  even  he  may  be  unaware !  It  must  come 
back  to  him  somehow,  somewhere,  somewhen,  but 
for  the  time  he  rejoices  in  his  escape.  There  are  of 
course  honourable  exceptions,  but  the  usual  way  is 
for  the  father  of  an  illegitimate  child  to  evade  all 
duty  towards  the  woman  he  has  wronged  and  the 
child  she  has  borne  to  him.  Sometimes  he  is  mean 
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enough  to  get  together  his  companions  and  they 
all  swear  to  the  light  character  of  the  girl ;  often  he 
gives  a  wrong  name  and  a  wrong  address  to  his 
victim,  and  there  is  no  finding  where  he  lives  or 
works.  Sometimes  even,  when  both  name  and 
address  have  been  given  correctly,  he  moves  to 
another  district  on  hearing  of  his  responsibility,  and 
so  is  lost.  At  another  time  the  man  gives  the 
girl  a  small  sum  and  promises  more,  and  declares 
he  will  leave  the  country  at  once  if  she  sues  him 
or  worries  him.  All  sorts  of  meannesses  are 
resorted  to  by  strong  men  to  evade  the  maximum 
payment  of  five  shillings  a  week,  which  is  all  that 
can  be  legally  claimed  towards  the  support  of  their 
own  offspring  until  the  age  of  sixteen  years  is  attained. 
But  in  the  case  where  the  man  is  discovered  and 
his  paternity  established,  there  may  be  either  a 
paper  drawn  up  in  which  the  man  acknowledges 
himself  the  father  of  the  child  and  promises  certain 
regular  payments,  or  the  case  may  be  brought  into 
Court  and  the  usual  order  made.  But  even  when 
this  form  has  been  gone  through,  we  are  but  at  the 
beginning  of  the  difficulty.  The  law  which  might 
naturally  be  expected  to  protect  the  weaker  party 
steps  in  to  the  assistance  of  the  stronger. 

When  the  affiliation  order  is  made,  and  all  is 
apparently  straightforward,  only  those  who  try  to 
help  the  poor  girls  know  how  hard  it  is  to  get  the 
payments.  No  young  woman's  wages  will  stand 
the  constant  expense  of  summonses,  and  the  girl  is 
powerless  in  tracing  the  miscreant  as  he  moves 
from  place  to  place.  It  is  foolish  to  say  the  law 
is  sufficient  and  provides  for  the  partial  support  of 
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the  child.  The  law  puts  in  motion  its  most  cum- 
brous machinery,  which,  instead  of  helping  the 
weaker  party,  does  all  in  its  power  to  crush  her. 
The  laws  concerning  illegitimate  children  and  their 
mothers  need  a  great  deal  of  overhauling.  One 
thing,  I  think,  should  be  at  once  enforced, — the  child 
should  be  registered  in  the  name  of  both  parents,  or 
the  mother  should  be  obliged  to  swear  she  does 
not  know  the  name  of  the  father — unless,  of  course, 
the  woman  is  known  to  be  of  light  character.  The 
poor  woman  surely  has  enough  to  bear ;  I  well  know 
what  it  is  to  see  many  a  one  utterly  heart-broken 
and  hopeless.  "  Shall  I  never  get  rid  of  this  stain  ?  " 
said  a  poor  girl  once  to  me.  "  Will  they  always 
'  throw  the  baby  '  at  me  ?  "  "I  am  afraid,  my  child," 
I  said,  "  the  scar  will  always  remain  in  this  world, 
but  by  and  by,  when  you  get  to  Heaven,  not  one  of 
God's  pure  angels  will  ever  point  the  finger  of  scorn 
at  you.  You  must  take  up  your  burden  and  work 
for  your  little  one,  and  soon  it  will  become  a  labour 
of  love,  and  you  will  get  your  reward  in  the  child's 
affection  and  in  its  dependence  on  you  for  every- 
thing." 

How  we  have  puzzled  and  agonised  over  all  this 
misery.  This  little  sentence  of  Carlyle's  often 
comforts  me :  "In  the  centre  of  the  great  world 
whirlwind  verily  now,  as  in  the  oldest  days,  dwells 
and  speaks  a  God — the  Great  Soul  of  the  world  is 
just."  We  hope  we  see  light  breaking  through  the 
darkness,  and  slowly,  oh,  how  slowly !  man  seems 
learning  to  be  just  too.  I  think  every  shred  of  love 
and  hope  in  our  hearts  would  be  rooted  out  had  we 
not  in  the  deepest  recess  of  our  being  unquenchable 
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faith  in  the  eternal  working  of  the  Father  of  Spirits 
and  the  God  who  is  Love.  But  the  lessons  our 
Father  would  teach  us  are  too  hard  to  be  learned  in 
one  little  day.  We  turn  where  we  must  always 
turn  in  our  sorrow  and  perplexity,  and  we  see  Jesus 
standing  in  our  midst.  The  mystery  of  His 
Incarnation  deepens  and  overwhelms  us  with  awe. 
In  what  wonderful  humiliation  He  entered  this  sad 
world  of  ours  to  save  it  and  to  redeem  it.  Surely 
it  is  significant  that  in  the  record  of  His  human 
genealogy  those  two  women's  names  only  are 
recorded  whom  we  should  deem  outcast,  and  the  only 
other  one,  she  who  came,  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land,  to  seek  shelter  under  the  wings  of  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel. 

Ellice  Hopkins  used  to  say,  "  Women  are  God's 
reserve  force."  Through  the  sorrow  and  the  struggle 
of  it  all  she  saw  glimmers  of  glory  which  would 
mean  the  salvation  of  men. 


CHAPTER    XVII 
THE  DAILY  ROUND 

"They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength  .  .  .  they 
shall  walk  and  not  faint." 

WHEN  the  Ratcliff  Highway  Refuge  was 
opened  in  1888  we  could  receive  some  fifty 
inmates  for  training,  as  well  as  twenty-five 
in  the  Night  Shelter.  I  am  convinced  now,  that  fifty 
women  of  the  class  we  desired  to  rescue  was  a  far 
greater  number  than  should  have  been  herded 
together.  I  think  thirty  should  be  the  maximum. 
We  employed  the  women  in  laundry  work  and  in 
machine  knitting,  in  which  last  industry  they  attained 
considerable  expertness.  At  the  marriage  of  our 
present  Queen  we  presented  to  her,  through  the 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  twelve  pairs  of  white  silk 
stockings,  knitted  in  the  Refuge  by  some  of  our 
girls.  We  also  obtained  a  medal  and  certificate  at 
the  Chicago  Exhibition  for  fine  needlework  and 
knitting. 

After  a  time  it  was  very  evident  that  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  gradually  changing.  The  constant 
evictions  of  the  keepers  of  bad  houses  had  a  very 
salutary  effect.  Most  probably  they  tried  to  establish 
themselves  elsewhere,  but  after  being  turned  out  two 
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or  three  times  they  found  their  nefarious  enterprise 
scarcely  profitable.  Public  opinion  being  aroused 
on  the  subject,  there  came  to  be  scattered  throughout 
London  and  the  provinces  a  large  number  of  Rescue 
Homes.  Some  of  these  were  not  quite  full,  and 
meanwhile  we  met  with  many  young  girls  who  had 
just  reached  the  edge  of  the  precipice  but  had  not 
fallen  over. 

Therefore,  as  it  has  always  been  our  method  to 
move  with  the  times,  and  to  use  the  machinery  at 
hand  in  the  best  possible  way,  we  gradually  emptied 
our  house  of  the  fallen  class  (receiving  only  such 
girls  temporarily  in  the  Shelter  and  then  passing 
them  on  to  more  permanent  Homes),  and  opened 
our  doors  to  younger  girls  who  needed  help.  For 
instance,  girls  who  had  run  away  from  home,  others 
who  were  found  wandering  and  were  brought  by  the 
police,  while  magistrates  frequently  sent  us  girls  who 
were  to  come  up  for  sentence  when  called  for.  We 
found  the  work  in  the  Home  among  the  older  or 
fallen  women  was  very  much  easier  than  that  among 
these  girl  "  hooligans."  While  the  older  ones  were, 
at  least  to  a  certain  degree,  tired  of  their  evil  lives, 
and  desired  better  things,  these  young  creatures 
were  simply  longing  to  have  their  fling.  Often  the 
task  of  maintaining  order  in  the  household  was  like 
breaking  in  wild  horses.  Things  became  easier  and 
more  simple  as  we  went  along,  and  a  sound  public 
opinion  once  established  in  the  house,  it  became 
"  good  form  "  for  new  comers  to  fall  in  with  the 
regime.  We  still  receive  this  class  of  girls  in  the 
London  Training  Home.  They  come  to  us  at  that 
difficult  age  from  fourteen  to  seventeen,  when  there 
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is  neither  the  charm  of  childhood  nor  the  attractive- 
ness and  balance  of  womanhood.  Fathers  and 
mothers,  even  among  the  well-to-do  classes,  are 
often  considerably  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  manage 
certain  girls  of  this  age.  But  if  such  parents  are 
not  always  wise,  among  the  ignorant  poor  wisdom 
for  training  the  young  is  rarely  known,  and  our 
difficulties  are  increased  a  thousandfold.  They  let 
their  girls  get  out  of  hand,  they  cannot  restrain 
them  from  running  about  the  streets,  the  young  will 
be  young  even  in  the  East  End.  They  romp  and 
go  in  for  horse-play  (they  have  no  hockey  fields  or 
tennis  courts),  and  so  fall  in  with  bad  companions ; 
they  see  sights  and  examples  of  sin  which  should  be 
hidden  from  girlhood.  Very  often  they  run  away, 
actually  bolt  from  home ;  they  lose  themselves  and 
dare  not  go  back,  and  eventually  get  into  trouble ; 
they  grow  familiar  with  temptation  and  are  frequently 
landed  in  the  police  courts.  The  devil  is  the 
Monarch  of  Monotony,  and  given  the  premiss  and 
the  predilection  of  the  tempted  one,  we  can  usually 
forecast  the  direction  of  the  decline.  But  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God  there  is  a  wonderful  variety  of 
experience,  and  ample  room  for  upward  growth.  In 
the  educational  development  of  young  natures  it  is 
assuredly  wrong  to  aim  at  the  suppression  of 
individuality.  Of  course  it  is  much  easier  to  rule 
where  one  method  only  is  applied,  but  I  doubt  the 
consequences,  and  would  much  rather  have  an 
occasional  outburst  of  frank  opinion  and  bad 
temper  than  a  simmer  of  discontent  Where  there 
is  the  temptation  to  impurity,  as  little  opportunity 
as  possible  should  be  given  for  introspection. 
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Hence  we  have  no  rules  for  silence  in  the  house 
except  for  very  brief  intervals,  at  most,  of  ten 
minutes,  after  a  bell  has  been  rung  to  take  places 
for  meals  or  prayers.  This  may  mean  more  trouble 
for  the  workers  and  less  apparent  order,  but  I  am 
sure  even  an  outburst  of  bad  language  is  less 
detrimental  to  a  poor  soul  than  a  constant  silent 
brooding  over  miserable  experiences.  I  find  what 
matrons  most  dread  are  violent  fits  of  temper,  but 
unless  such  ebullitions  are  really  the  effect  of  an 
ill-balanced  brain,  it  is  frequently  a  symptom  of 
moral  unrest  and  a  confused  seeking  after  higher 
ideals.  The  girl  who  has  given  trouble  on  account 
of  bad  temper  not  unfrequently  turns  out  a  good 
Christian  woman.  We  are  all  constantly  reminded 
of  our  need  of  the  Wisdom  which  comes  from  above. 
The  conviction  that  while  we  are  struggling  in  the 
midst  of  the  fight,  others — it  may  be  some  even 
lying  on  beds  of  sickness — are  holding  up  our  hands 
by  prayer,  is  a  rock  of  strength.  One  has  to  decide 
quickly,  never  to  be  at  a  loss  for  an  expedient.  A 
knock  comes  to  my  door,  a  girl  enters  and  exclaims, 
"  I  wish  to  leave  this  house  at  once."  I  know  my 
visitor  well,  she  wants  a  little  fuss  and  to  be 
persuaded  to  remain.  "  Certainly,  my  dear,"  I  say, 
"  get  your  hat  and  jacket  and  come  in  and  say 
good-bye,  and  you  can  go  at  once."  We  see  her  to 
the  front  door,  perhaps  with  a  gentle  inquiry  as  to  her 
plans,  and  giving  her  our  good  wishes,  but  she  never 
stirs  more  than  ten  yards  from  our  door,  and  by- 
and-by,  as  we  knew  would  be  the  case,  she  knocks 
and  asks  for  readmittance.  Another  time  a  girl  comes 
in  a  violent  passion,  "  I  will  leave  this  place  at  once." 
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"  Well,  certainly,"  we  reply,  "  this  is  no  prison, 
but  in  all  courtesy  you  must  give  twenty-four  hours' 
notice  according  to  rule;  you  have  nothing  against 
us,  I  hope  ?  "  "  Oh  no  !  only  she,"  etc.  etc.  At  the 
end  of  much  less  time  than  twenty-four  hours  she  is 
quiet  and  content.  There  are  many  we  would  shield 
from  the  very  breath  of  temptation,  and  when  they 
leave  us  we  place  them  where  they  will  be  guarded 
and  kept  away  from  even  the  smell  or  taste  of 
drink.  Others  again,  who  will  have  to  fight  their 
way  out  in  the  open,  must  try  their  armour  while 
still  under  our  guidance. 

Martha  was,  I  believe,  a  truly  converted  woman, 
with  the  strongest  desire  to  overcome,  but  she 
dreaded  tempation  with  a  great  dread.  She  found 
those  wonderful  Saturday  evening  prayer-meetings 
in  the  East  London  Tabernacle,  in  Archibald 
Brown's  time,  a  great  help  to  her,  and  usually  some- 
one was  able  to  accompany  her.  But  one  night  it 
was  impossible  to  find  an  escort,  and  she  longed 
to  go.  "  Martha,"  I  said,  "  you  must  go  alone 
to-night."  She  expostulated,  "  I  daren't,  I  cannot 
pass  those  places."  I  told  her  she  must ;  soon  she 
would  have  to  stand  alone;  God's  strength  was 
hers,  why  not  claim  it  to-night ?  "I  have  twopence 
in  my  pocket,  will  you  keep  it  ? "  "  No,"  I  said, 
"  let  it  stay  there  ;  go,  and  I  will  pray  for  you  all  the 
time."  She  went  out  with  that  terrible  twopence. 
She  reached  the  meeting  safely  and  returned  a 
conqueror  by  the  grace  of  God. 

Religious  instruction,  I   need  not  say,  has  always 
been    our    first    consideration.      The  emotional  and 
hysterical  temperament  so  characteristic  among  our 
10 
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girls,  has  led  us  to  make  our  instruction  always  bear 
towards  the  practical  side.  Generally  speaking, 
those  who  kindly  come  to  give  addresses,  present 
the  Gospel  in  an  earnest  and  winning  way,  and 
often  an  impression  has  been  made  which  has  led 
to  lasting  decision  for  Christ ;  for  myself,  I  some- 
times almost  fear  I  may  strike  too  deeply  the 
practical  note ;  certainly  those  workers  who  live 
among  the  girls  lay  stress  on  the  piety  which 
"  sweeps  under  the  mats."  They  teach  that  to  be 
saved  is  a  reality,  and  that  salvation  bears  a  relation 
to  every  act  in  everyday  life.  Jesus  Christ  saved 
not  only  from  the  consequences  of  sin  hereafter,  but 
saves  from  sin  and  the  desire  to  sin  now.  The  new 
heart  implanted  does  not  mean  that  there  is  never 
any  slipping  or  falling  back,  but  that  there  is  always 
real  sorrow  for  a  lapse  and  contrition  which  leads  to 
higher  resolves. 

It  has  always  been  my  endeavour  to  make  use  of 
every  available  means  to  help  our  poor  girls  in  their 
upward  struggle.  The  magic  lantern  is  a  great 
boon.  I  am  hoping  that  when  the  mechanism  of 
its  successor,  the  cinematograph,  reaches  perfection 
it  will  be  used  for  the  highest  and  best  purposes, 
and  perhaps,  rightly  guided,  it  may  lead  to  still 
higher  developments.  Music  has  always  been  a 
great  resource.  Of  course,  singing  hymns  in  our 
daily  worship  has  been  a  constant  habit ;  the  girls, 
however,  would  go  on  singing,  hour  after  hour, 
hymns  the  words  of  which  have  apparently  no 
meaning  for  them.  This  kind  of  dissipation  we 
have  always  deprecated,  and  have  taught  them  pretty 
innocent  songs  and  carols,  and  tried  to  explain  to 
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them  that  hymn-singing  is  an  act  of  worship  and 
must  be  engaged  in  at  the  right  times  and  in  the 
right  spirit.  Many  kind  friends  frequently  give  to 
us  entertainments  of  really  good  music  and  singing. 
The  Training  Home  is  a  hive  of  industry. 
Everyone  feels  she  has  quite  enough  to  do,  but 
there  is  no  sweating,  and  if  on  any  occasion  there  is 
overtime  work,  it  is  only  because  a  holiday  is  coming 
and  must  be  provided  for.  "  Not  yours,  but  you," 
is  our  motto;  we  give  our  girls  work  because  it  is 
good  for  them.  It  must  be  honest  and  profitable 
work,  but  the  profit  must  be  more  theirs  than  ours. 
Our  inmates  always  worship  with  the  larger  con- 
gregations at  Church  or  Chapel,  according  to  their 
former  habit  or  present  desire,  and  I  have  very 
rarely  found  that  any  harm  has  resulted.  In  our 
thirty-three  years  of  experience  we  may  perhaps 
have  had  nine  or  ten  runaways  going  or  returning 
from  the  Sunday  services.  As  I  have  said,  the 
actual  daily  work  among  the  class  of  young  girls 
with  whom  we  now  deal  in  our  Training  Home  is 
certainly  more  trying  and  difficult  than  the  work 
used  to  be  among  older  women,  but  the  results  are 
much  more  satisfactory,  and  a  far  larger  proportion 
ultimately  turn  out  well.  I  have  a  great  dislike  of 
figures  and  statistics,  they  are  so  frequently  facts 
which  convey  an  untrue  impression.  When,  a  year 
or  two  ago,  we  were  requested  to  give  the  numbers 
of  those  who  had  left  our  Training  Home  within  a 
certain  time  and  with  whom  we  were  still  in 
communication,  we  found  that  the  numbers  doing 
well  at  that  time  were  96  per  cent.  The  utter 
friendlessness  of  the  poor  children  and  the  craving 
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for  affection  which  they  return  with  such  touching 
gratitude,  are  great  levers  which  help  us  to  raise 
them  to  higher  ideals.  One  fact  remains,  the 
Homes,  all  of  them,  are  always  full.  Whether 
funds  come  in,  or  are  slack,  applications  never 
cease.  It  is  a  constant  case  of  fitting  in,  and 
trying  to  squeeze  room  for  "just  one  more." 
Directly  one  leaves,  another  takes  her  place,  and 
usually  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  a  few  days  of  over- 
lapping. Thus  the  work  goes  on  year  after  year, 
full  of  human  interest  and  of  happy  incident,  but 
yet  of  little  to  tell  which  is  sensational  or  startling. 

In  husbandry  there  are  busy  times  for  tilling  and 
for  sowing,  and  then  there  seems  a  little  lull  till 
God's  sunshine  and  rain  have  accomplished  their 
blessed  ministry  and  the  glorious  harvest  is  ready 
to  be  reaped.  I  think  it  is  like  this  in  our  work, 
except  that  the  time  of  lull  is  filled  in  with  un- 
recorded work,  and  the  rest  will  come  on  the  day  of 
the  great  Harvest  Home. 


CHAPTER    XVIII 
THE  COMMON  TASK 

"  Do  the  thing  that's  nearest, 

Though  it's  dull  at  whiles, 
Helping  as  you  meet  them 
Lame  dogs  over  stiles." 

CANON  BARNETT  wrote  a  little  time  ago 
that  charities  should  look  to,  if  not  aim  at, 
their  own  extinction.  That  suicide  should 
be  urged  upon  philanthropic  bodies  seems  rather 
a  large  order,  but  I  perfectly  agree  with  the  sentence 
which  follows :  "  A  wise  observer  has  said  a  charity 
ought  every  twenty-five  years  to  head  a  revolution 
against  itself."  I  live  in  the  great  hope  that  there 
will  come  a  time  when  Orphanages  and  Homes  for 
destitute  children  will  no  longer  be  needed.  We 
are  thankful  to  have  been  able  to  gather  together 
into  our  Homes  so  many  hundreds  of  little  waifs 
needing  care  and  mother-love,  but  often  as  I  have 
looked  round  upon  my  large  family  I  have  longed 
to  individualise  each  child  and  to  give  to  each  little 
one  the  personal  care  and  interest  for  which  I  feel 
sure  the  little  heart  craves.  God  ordained  family 
life,  man  instituted  barracks  when  human  love  fell 
short  of  Divine  intention.  We  try  to  make  our 
cottages  home,  and  God  graciously  blesses  our  efforts, 
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but  it  is  father  and  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters 
that  every  child  needs,  and  only  those  who  have 
tried  to  make  up  for  the  sad  lack  of  good  home 
influence  understand  the  difficulty  of  training  our 
little  waifs.  Babies  need  cuddles  and  kisses  quite 
as  much  as  sweet  milk  and  fresh  air.  It  is  a 
fact  proved  beyond  dispute  that  they  cannot  stand 
crowding  together.  The  little  lives  fade  away  and 
the  death-rate  rises  rapidly  under  such  conditions. 
I  am  sure  the  cause  lies  deeper  than  the  physical 
necessity,  and  though  the  older  children  survive  and 
maybe  flourish,  the  lack  of  all  that  mother-love 
involves,  not  simply  food  and  clothes,  but  the 
personal  interest  in  the  little  toys  and  games  and 
all  that  makes  up  a  child's  life,  must  stultify  the 
growth  of  the  social,  mental,  and  spiritual  faculties. 
Surely  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  good 
mother,  whether  widow  of  a  professional  man,  or 
one  whose  husband  was  a  day  labourer,  will  be  so 
upheld  by  a  Christian  community,  that  her  father- 
less bairns  will  not  be  torn  from  her  to  be  brought 
up  by  strangers'  hands.  But  that  most  dreary, 
pitiful  mite  "  whose  mother  has  gone  away  "  pleads 
pathetically  for  loving  care,  and  the  motherless  child 
calls  for  our  tenderest  love. 

One  fears,  however,  it  may  yet  be  a  long  time 
before  many  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  with  whom 
we  are  often  brought  in  contact,  are  fit  to  bring 
up  the  children  they  have  brought  into  the  world. 
For  very  love  of  our  common  humanity  we  must 
rescue  them  from  their  damning  surroundings.  I 
remember  once  that  a  pretty  mite  of  five  years  old, 
when  a  kind  friend,  noticing  her  in  passing  through 
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the  cottage,  asked  what  she  would  like  her  to  bring 
her  next  time,  did  not  answer  "  a  doll  or  some 
chocolates,"  but  "  I'd  like  a  little  gin,  please."  What 
words  to  come  from  those  baby  lips !  Her  mother 
had  eloped  with  another  man,  and  her  father,  having 
settled  his  children  with  various  friends,  who  he 
hoped  would  support  them,  dishonourably  dis- 
appeared. It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the 
child  grew  up  good  and  happy,  and  is  now  com- 
fortably married.  Therefore,  as  cases  as  pitiful  and 
as  needy  follow  one  another  in  quick  succession  to 
our  doors,  I  fear  there  is  little  chance  of  our  closing 
them  for  some  time  to  come  because  our  work  is 
out  of  date. 

A  little  girl  was  found  weeping  bitterly  in  the 
streets  of  London.  A  kind-hearted  policeman  went 
to  her  and  said,  "  What  ails  you,  my  little  maid  ?  " 
"  I  want  to  go  'ome,"  she  sobbed.  "  And  where  is 
your  home,  darling  ? "  "  Where  mother  is.  .  .  ." 
What  an  answer !  I  think  of  some  of  my  little 
waifs  whose  earnest  request  is,  "  Don't  let  my  mother 
know  where  I  am." 

I  once  took  in  two  little  girls  of  tender  age,  and 
as  I  talked  with  them  of  their  home  life,  the  point 
which  seemed  to  stand  out  with  the  greatest  clear- 
ness, and  from  which  their  bright  days  seemed  to 
date  was,  as  they  said,  "  when  mother  was  took  up." 

We  all  of  us  prayed  at  our  mother's  knee  to 
"  Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven."  What  associa- 
tion can  such  words  have  for  children  whose  greatest 
joy  is  to  know  that  "  father  can't  be  out  of  prison 
yet,  so  mother  won't  'ave  no  more  black  eyes." 
We  just  have  to  begin  all  over  again,  thankful 
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when  the  real  meaning  and  true  beauty  of  that 
blessed  Name  begin  to  be  understood.  Nature 
teaches  us  in  parables,  and  the  field  and  the  garden 
are  ever  giving  to  me  lessons  of  hope.  When,  the 
other  day,  I  saw  in  a  friend's  greenhouse  a  pure 
white  blossom  on  a  ragged,  thorny  cactus  plant,  I 
felt  that  it  expressed  a  truth  I  knew  right  well ; 
that  many  a  lovely  character  is  evolved  from  very 
hopeless  ancestry.  We  have  got  a  little  beyond 
the  old  Roman  law  where  the  father  was  arbiter 
of  the  child's  life  or  death,  but  there  is  still  a  great 
deal  of  nonsense  spoken  about  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  and  both  law  and  society  are  very  chary 
of  interference,  even  when  the  moral  murder  of  the 
child  is  threatened.  When  the  case  is  notorious, 
and  when  society  or  the  law  are  induced  to  step 
in,  and  the  child  is  removed  to  a  more  hopeful 
environment,  the  greater  the  distance  placed  between 
parents  and  child  the  better.  I  hold  most  firmly 
that  those  parents  who  have  neglected  their  duties, 
and  left  it  to  the  State  or  Charity  to  feed,  clothe,  and 
educate  their  offspring,  should  have  no  voice  whatever 
in  the  disposal  of  the  child's  future. 

There  have  been  great  advances  made  since  I 
began  to  work.  The  Children's  Charter,  which 
owes  its  existence  to  the  persistent  efforts  of  the 
late  Rev.  Benjamin  Waugh,  gives  a  status  to  each 
little  human  atom, — the  right  to  live,  the  right  to 
be  taught,  the  right  to  be  fed  and  clothed.  A 
subject  to  which  very  few  seemed  to  give  a  thought 
years  ago,  but  which  are  matters  of  common  agree- 
ment to-day.  I  remember  a  time  when  it  was  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  get  a  magistrate  to  take  the 
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least  interest  in,  or  display  any  sympathy  with,  those 
who  were  trying  to  save  a  child  from  ruin  by  its 
disreputable  parents.  Now,  at  least,  we  are  sure  of 
justice,  and  the  child  has  a  chance  it  never  had 
before. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  our  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  children  when  we  receive  them  into  our 
Chingford  Homes.  We  have  seven  cottages,  and 
room  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  children. 
Several  others,  owing  to  peculiar  circumstances,  are 
boarded  out.  The  cottages  are  scattered,  though 
three  are  next  door  to  one  another.  The  children 
attend  our  own  school.  After  various  experiments, 
we  have  found,  on  the  whole,  this  is  the  best  plan. 
We  have  good  schoolrooms,  and  the  air  is  fresh  and 
healthy. 

The  neighbours  are  almost  all  of  the  working 
class.  Small  shops  have  sprung  up  all  around 
us,  an  advantage  and  a  disadvantage.  We  bring 
the  children  up  quite  simply  and,  as  nearly  as  we 
can,  as  they  would  have  been  brought  up  in 
respectable  working-class  homes.  The  life  of  the 
children  is  fairly  free ;  they  are  sent  on  errands, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  go  in  and  out  among  the 
people.  The  Matrons  or  Cottage  Mothers,  are  good, 
earnest,  patient  Christian  women,  not  too  far  removed 
socially  from  the  children — if  they  are  to  play  the 
part  of  "  mothers "  this  is  a  necessity.  There  is 
great  difficulty  in  getting  the  right  kind  of  woman 
to  fill  the  post.  To  love  and  mother  twenty  chil- 
dren not  her  own,  of  different  parentage,  and  very 
different  dispositions,  is  a  hard  task  for  the  most 
talented.  My  experience  leads  me  somewhat  to 
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sympathise  with  Sam  Weller  the  elder,  in  his  dread 
of  widows.  A  single  woman  with  a  truly  maternal 
heart  often  throws  her  whole  soul  into  the  work, 
and  is  often  the  most  successful  "  mother."  She  has 
not  the  longing  for  her  own  old  home,  and  there  are 
no  children  dearer  than  the  little  waifs  she  gathers 
under  her  wings  in  her  cottage.  But  while  the 
"  mother  "  must  not  be  divided  by  any  wide  social  gulf 
from  her  adopted  family,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  work  should  be  superintended  by  an 
educated  woman.  There  are  facts  to  be  noted, 
methods  to  be  improved  upon,  and  aims  to  be 
attained,  which  can  only  be  carried  out  by  one  to 
whom  education  and  experience  have  brought  wider 
views. 

AFTER-CARE 

The  after-care  of  our  girls  and  children  is  a  very 
special  feature  of  our  work  and  a  most  interesting 
one  too.  For  some  years  we  have  supplied  the 
girls  in  service,  as  well  as  our  own  elder  girls  in  the 
Homes,  with  a  "  Young  People's  Scripture  Union  " 
card,  and  we  read  the  same  portion  in  each  home 
every  day,  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  our  scattered 
children,  those  who  are  married,  those  out  in  the 
colonies,  or  in  English  farmhouses  and  in  town 
situations,  read  the  same  chapter  daily,  and  this  is  a 
link  which  binds  us  all  together.  Then  each  month 
we  send  out  to  all  the  little  magazine  of  the  Union. 
It  is  really  surprising  how  these  little  booklets  are 
appreciated.  In  this  way  our  "  old "  children  get 
reminded  every  month  that  we  think  of  them  still, 
and  they  very  often  write  back  to  us  and  we  reply, 
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and  the  Scripture  portion  or  the  booklet  gives  us 
common  ground  of  interest  to  which  we  can  refer. 

The  little  maids  in  and  near  London  very  often 
come  to  see  us  on  their  "  day  out,"  and  we  are  glad 
to  welcome  them  to  their  old  home.  Many  of  the 
tiresome  ones  who  never  keep  their  situations  long, 
and  for  whom  we  often  have  to  get  places  in  East 
London,  come  to  tea  at  the  Shelter  on  Sundays. 

We  have  a  Lodge  at  Chingford  where  we  can 
take  in  those  servants  for  their  holiday  who  have  no 
other  friends.  We  give  them  a  good  rest,  and  try 
to  make  their  holidays  as  pleasant  as  possible.  WTe 
make  a  small  charge  of  33.  6d.  to  53.  per  week, 
according  to  the  girl's  wages,  and  if  mistresses  make 
use  of  the  Lodge  for  their  handmaidens  during  their 
absence  from  home  we  expect  them  to  defray  the 
expense  of  board.  It  helps  and  cheers  the 
"  mothers  "  to  see  their  children  come  back  looking 
well  and  happy,  and  the  girls  in  training  have  a 
good  example.  But,  naturally,  many  come  back 
whom  we  are  not  pleased  to  see,  and  usually  we 
send  them  back  to  another  cottage  to  give  them  a 
little  more  training  as  house  girls,  before  we  send 
them  out  again.  Many  come  back  time  after  time, 
but  at  last  sense  comes  to  the  poor  silly  child  and 
she  settles  down  and  becomes  a  good  servant.  It  is 
very  rarely  that  the  training  proves  useless,  and  we 
have  not  many  failures  (unless,  indeed,  it  is  from 
the  class  who  are  almost  moral  imbeciles),  I  may  say 
very,  very  few.  The  affection  of  our  children  and 
the  loving,  grateful  letters  we  get  from  the  absent 
ones,  prove  we  have  been  able  to  make  "  mother  and 
home  "  no  unmeaning  term. 
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Some  of  our  girls  are  in  Canada  and  some  in 
Australia,  but  most  stay  in  England  and  help  to 
supply  the  great  lack  there  is  of  domestic  help.  We 
have  many  letters  from  mistresses  asking  for  servants, 
but  at  least  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  we  have  to 
refuse.  I  am  thankful  to  the  kind  and  careful 
farmers'  wives  who  receive  our  little  delicate  London 
girls,  who  treat  them  as  one  of  their  own  family,  and 
launch  them  forth  in  life  healthy  young  women, 
capable  and  willing  to  work. 

It  has  been  extremely  difficult  to  arrange  my 
notes  in  strictly  chronological  order,  and  while  the 
story  of  the  early  days  of  the  work  in  the  Shelter 
and  Refuge  has  been  brought  to  a  date  but  little 
later  than  the  opening  of  the  new  Refuge  in  1888, 
it  seems  impossible  to  omit  an  account  of  the  work 
among  the  children,  the  growth  of  which  has  been  so 
gradual  that  there  never  was  a  definite  stopping 
place.  The  fact  is,  there  never  has  been,  and  I 
trust  there  never  will  be,  a  stopping  place  in  any 
part  of  the  Bridge  of  Hope  Mission.  What  is  vital 
must  continue  to  grow  or  life  ceases.  Not  that 
growth  in  bulk  is  a  necessity,  the  work  does  not 
grow  bigger  as  regards  the  number  of  inmates  in  the 
Homes,  but  as  the  children  leave  us  the  circle  of 
influence  widens  and  widens,  and  we  trust  may 
never  end.  The  Bridge  of  Hope  may  alter  in 
administration  and  management,  but  I  trust  the 
underlying  principle  to  help  the  people  according  to 
their  needs  will  never  change 


CHAPTER    XIX 
THE  LOAVES  AND  FISHES 

Ye  are  always  singing  the  good  Lord's  praise, 
And  publishing  all  that  His  hand 

Has  wrought  for  you  in  the  bygone  days, 
And  all  that  His  heart  has  planned. 

And  verily  all  that  ye  say  is  true  ; 

For  I  gratefully  confess 
That  whatever  the  Lord  has  done  for  you 

He  has  done  for  me  no  less. 

But  when  I  remember  the  weary  ways 

Which  my  feeble  feet  have  trod, 
And  the  human  love  which  all  my  days 

Has  helped  me  along  the  road, 
Then  the  love  of  man  is  my  song  of  praise 

As  well  as  the  love  of  God. 

And  I  hardly  think  I  would  ever  have  seen 

The  love  of  God  so  clear, 
Unless  the  love  of  man  had  been 

So  visible  and  near." 

DAVID  SMITH. 


are  many  shareholders  in  the  Bridge 
JL        of    Hope    Mission.     Some    whom  we    have 
never  seen   and  with  whom  we  have  never 
shaken  hands  ;    but  their  names  have  appeared  in 
our  subscription  list  year  after  year,  and  we  cannot 
but    regard    them    as  personal    friends.     The    very 
mention  of  these  unknown  friends  brings  up  happy 
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memories.  Time  is  so  short  and  work  is  so  press- 
ing, it  often  seems,  as  the  letter  with  the  little 
formal  receipt  is  dropped  into  the  letter-box,  that 
we  have  not  said  one  tithe  of  what  we  would  of 
grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  loving  and  faith- 
ful remembrance  of  our  need.  Some  have  given 
willingly  and  liberally  out  of  their  abundance, 
while  to  others  the  gift  has  meant  at  least  a 
sacrifice  of  some  pleasure  or  comfort,  which  brings  a 
double  blessing  with  the  tiniest  contribution. 

There  is  an  awful  sense  of  responsibility  upon 
those  who  receive  offerings  given  to  God  for  the 
service  of  man ;  a  responsibility  which  cannot  be 
shirked.  There  is  not  merely  the  balance-sheet  to 
be  considered,  the  correct  list  of  contributious  tabu- 
lated, and  the  items  of  expenditure  noted ;  the 
account  of  our  stewardship  is  required  at  a  Higher 
Audit.  As  much  in  dealing  with  funds  as  in  any 
other  part  of  the  work  we  realise  our  detachment 
from  it.  It  is  not  ours  but  God's,  the  ledgers  are 
sacred  records,  and  the  pass-book  but  a  visible  sign 
that  our  needs  are  recognised  in  Heaven.  There 
are  some  facts  which  cannot  be  explained  by 
mathematics.  I  never  can  quite  tell  how  it  is  that 
the  money  seems  to  be  just  enough  day  by  day, — 
but  I  recall  a  beautiful  story  of  how  the  wonderful 
touch  of  Jesus  made  a  few  little  loaves  and  fishes 
go  round,  and  grow  into  enough  to  feed  a  vast 
multitude  of  men  and  women  and  children ;  and 
this  explains  a  great  deal.  The  meal  was  very 
simple,  and  I  dare  say  a  great  many  of  those  who 
partook  of  it  would  have  liked  something  added  ; 
I  can  quite  understand  it  if  they  did  so. 
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It  seems  strange  to  talk  of  "  interpositions "  of 
Providence.  The  Lord  is  always  at  hand,  the 
Great  Factor  in  our  lives,  and  prayer  is  always 
answered,  whether  in  accordance  with  our  desire  or 
otherwise.  It  is  an  ungrateful  child  who  rebels 
when  its  mother  wisely  refuses  its  request,  and  our 
Father  has  deeper  and  higher  lessons  to  teach  us, 
when,  to  our  earnest  prayer,  no  direct  answer  seems 
to  come. 

We  have  had  all  kinds  of  experience  in  the 
history  of  the  Bridge  of  Hope  finance.  In  the  very 
early  days  there  was  never  any  lack  of  means ;  the 
work  was  new,  and  friends  almost  crowded  round 
one.  Then,  as  other  and  similar  work  sprang 
up,  and  interest  was  divided,  came  years  of  great 
leanness.  As  Mr.  Spurgeon  once  said,  "  Though 
the  barrel  of  meal  never  quite  ran  out,  we  had  to 
scrape  the  bottom  for  our  daily  bread." 

"  The  chariots  of  God  are  twenty  thousand,"  and 
His  angels  come  from  all  quarters.  Once  I  was  in 
very  great  straits  for  £100  which  was  due  to  be 
paid  on  a  certain  date.  The  days  drew  on  and 
nothing  came  in.  I  do  not  consider  it  was  strange 
that  on  the  very  morning  when  the  money  was 
needed  a  cheque  arrived  for  the  amount.  I  wrote 
to  the  kind  benefactor  and  told  him  the  circum- 
stance, and  he  replied,  "  I  was  just  making  my 
will  and  intended  to  leave  you  ;£ioo,  but  the 
thought  came,  '  Why  not  send  it  at  once  ? '  and  on 
the  impulse  of  the  moment  I  did  so."  We  make 
it  a  rule  to  pay  up  everything  at  the  end  of  each 
month.  I  can  say  that  no  tradesman  has  ever  had 
to  wait  two  months  for  his  money.  It  is  with  the 
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most  intense  and  humble  thankfulness  I  am  able  to 
state  we  have  never  had  any  debt  on  our  work.  I 
do  not  know  what  trial  of  faith  may  await  us  in 
the  future,  it  would  be  impossible  to  bring  the  work 
to  an  immediate  standstill  even  if  funds  were  not 
forthcoming,  but  I  do  not  fear  such  an  event.  Once, 
for  some  months,  we  were  in  very  low  water ;  just 
enough  came  in  for  the  petty  cash,  but  the  rates 
had  to  be  left,  and  they  weighed  a  heavy  burden 
on  my  heart.  One  morning  I  had  a  visit  from  a 
little  Hebrew  lady  and  her  brother.  They  had 
heard,  they  said,  of  our  work  among  the  East  End 
children  and  had  got  up  a  little  entertainment  on 
their  behalf.  Would  I  come  and  spend  an  evening 
with  them  and  see  what  they  had  done  ?  I  gladly 
went ;  they  gathered  more  than  twenty  pounds 
from  their  friends  in  the  room,  and  my  rates  were 
paid  the  next  day.  I  could  multiply  such  incidents, 
but  it  is  not  necessary.  I  am  sure  that  every  one 
who  honestly  tries  to  do  God's  work  has  a  store  of 
such  memories. 

There  have  been  times  when  big,  generous  gifts 
have  come  from  unknown  friends,  and  the  meaning 
of  such  unexpected  blessings  has  been  made  quite 
clear,  for  when  our  anxieties  have  been  thus 
happily  lessened  we  have  been  set  free  for  fresh 
enterprise  and  work  which  sadly  needed  to  be  done, 
but  which  we  had  been  obliged  to  put  by  till  this 
blessed  relief  came.  The  welcome  gifts  have  come 
through  the  gracious  hands  of  man,  but  we  recognise 
behind  all  the  eternal  working  of  our  Father,  God. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  the  straightforward 
course,  when  in  difficulty,  to  make  known  our  want 
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to  those  who  can  help  us,  and  I  never  hesitate  to 
tell  my  need  to  my  friends  and  to  say  how  grateful 
I  should  be  for  help.  We  dare  not  adopt  any 
means  to  obtain  funds  about  which  we  cannot  pray. 
During  the  time  of  the  Whitechapel  murders,  when 
our  Shelter  was  only  just  opened,  the  managers  of 
a  large  London  theatre  offered  to  give  us  the  profits 
of  one  night's  entertainment.  Gratefully  and 
courteously  I  declined  their  kind  offer.  I  most 
keenly  appreciated  their  generosity  because  it  was 
offered  in  a  sympathetic  spirit  and  at  a  real 
pecuniary  loss.  The  value  of  a  gift  is  not  measur- 
able by  pounds  sterling,  but  by  the  sacrifice  it  has 
entailed  in  the  giver.  Once,  when  with  a  very  full 
and  grateful  heart  I  went  to  thank  a  very  rich  man 
for  his  generosity  to  the  work,  he  said,  "  My  dear 
friend,  it  gives  me  joy  to  write  a  cheque.  I  often 
wish  it  really  cost  me  something!  "  It  is  true  that 
being  able  to  give  for  the  help  of  others  brings  the 
purest  joy,  but  the  sense  of  stewardship  must  be  at 
times  almost  overwhelming,  and  must  bring  many 
anxious  moments  to  those  givers  who,  in  these 
complex  times,  desire  to  distribute  their  charitable 
gifts  by  the  best  and  truest  methods.  We  cannot 
now  give  the  cup  of  cold  water  in  the  old,  simple 
way ;  we  "  lay  down  pipes,  and  found  a  company 
with  branches,"  as  Mrs.  Barrett  Browning  says.  I 
have  never  forgotten  what  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  a 
rich  woman  and  a  woman  of  rank,  once  remarked  to 
me.  "  I  always  hear  the  pathos  in  our  Lord's 
voice  when  He  said,  '  How  hardly  shall  they  that 
have  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.' " 

Many  different  kinds  of  helpers  have  a  share  in 
ii 
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our  support.  I  am  touched  when  I  see  the  tiny 
red  spots  where  the  needle  has  pricked  the  little 
girl's  finger  as  she  has  sewn  a  garment  to  clothe 
one  of  her  poorer  sisters.  It  is  good  when  the 
children  learn  early  to  think  of  others,  and  give  of 
their  own  money  and  toys,  to  bring  brightness  into 
the  lives  of  children  less  favoured. 

Drawing-room  meetings  do  not  bring  anything 
like  the  amount  of  financial  help  as  formerly,  but 
they  are  useful  as  giving  information  and  setting 
people  to  work  in  other  ways.  Though  there  are 
still  a  great  many  people  whose  charity  springs 
merely  from  emotion,  I  am  sure  a  great  deal  more 
is  given  to-day  from  real  principle  than  there  used 
to  be  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  a  good  sign  every  way. 

I  have  some  faithful  friends  who,  from  personal 
knowledge  of  the  work,  strive  to  interest  their  own 
social  circle,  and  these  prove  our  very  best  helpers 
towards  getting  in  funds  and  filling  up  our  sub- 
scription list.  And  the  subscription  list  needs  filling 
up.  Old  friends  do  not  stay  with  us  for  ever,  and 
very  many  have  gone  on  to  the  fuller  life  beyond. 
Every  one  knows  the  changes  that  thirty  years  bring 
about.  Take  a  family,  for  instance :  Babies  have 
become  marriageable  men  and  women  ;  grandparents 
have  gone  to  their  rest ;  new  friends  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  home  circle  ;  another  generation  is 
born ;  parents,  once  in  their  prime,  have  topped  the 
hill  and  are  now  rapidly  descending  the  vale  of  years. 
So  it  is  with  us :  interests  change,  old  supporters 
die,  new  friends  are  hard  to  make ;  but  our  needs 
are  the  same.  Applications  still  come  for  help  from 
far  and  near,  and  demands  upon  our  sympathy  and 
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experience  seem  never  ending.  I  consider  efficiency, 
and  not  economy,  should  be  our  first  consideration. 
It  seems  almost  wrong  to  calculate  how  cheaply 
God's  work  can  be  done.  We  rejoice  in  the  fact 
that  work  must  be  well  done  to  stand  to-day,  done 
with  scientific  accuracy  and  enlightenment ;  I  have 
never  pleaded  for  scamped  work. 

It  may  be  that  in  the  time  to  come  the  State 
will  stand  in  great  need  of  aid  from  philanthropy, 
and  however  much  may  be  done  for  the  people, 
there  will  still  be  great  gaps  which  only  loving 
service  can  fill.  It  is  well  when  Christian  charity 
opens  her  doors  to  help  the  State.  We  are  looking 
forward  to  "  Build  Jerusalem  in  England's  green 
and  pleasant  land,"  and  the  seers  already  have 
visions  of  the  dawn  on  the  eastern  horizon. 


CHAPTER   XX 
TO-DAY 

"  Hail  to  the  coming  singers  ! 
Hail  to  the  brave  light  bringers  ! 
Forward  I  reach  and  share 
All  that  they  sing  and  dare. 

What  matter,  I  or  they  ? 
Mine  or  another's  day, 
So  the  right  word  be  said 
And  life  the  sweeter  made? 

A  dream  of  man  and  woman 
Diviner  but  still  human, 
Solving  the  riddle  old, 
Shaping  the  age  of  gold  ! 

I  feel  the  earth  move  sunward, 
I  join  the  great  march  onward, 
And  take,  by  faith,  while  living, 
My  freehold  of  thanksgiving." 

A  PECULIAR  interest  is  attached    to    pioneer 
work  and  the  interest  does  not  grow  less  by 
retrospect.      The    toil,     the     weariness,     the 
daily  drudgery,  are  forgotten  in  the  memory  of  an 
accomplished  task.      It  is  a  fact  that  great  obstruc- 
tions are  more  easily  overcome  than  little  difficulties. 
True  heroism  includes  not  only  great  feats,  but  the 
faithful  performance  of  commonplace,  unnoted  duties, 

without  which  no  life  fulfils  its  purpose.      It  is  easy, 
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comparatively  easy,  to  mount  up  on  the  wings  of 
eagles,  and  running  in  the  eagerness  of  pursuit 
brings  but  little  weariness ;  the  hardest  task  is  to 
walk  and  not  faint.  I  have  not  attempted  to  bring 
up  my  story  to  the  present  date.  The  history  of 
to-day  will  be  more  interesting  and  no  doubt 
appear  of  greater  importance  as  the  years  go  on. 
Now  we  seem  to  be  walking  on  ground  which  is 
comparatively  level,  although  it  is  not  a  smooth 
pathway  by  any  means,  and  not  without  its  special 
difficulties.  In  that  case  life  would  become  too 
monotonous  and  pall  without  the  zest  of  conquest. 
Every  day  of  our  lives  we  struggle  on  doing 

"The  thing  that's  nearest, 

Though  it's  dull  at  whiles, 
Helping  as  we  meet  them, 
Lame  dogs  over  stiles." 

But  the  poor  "  lame  dogs  "  have  a  strange  way  of 
getting  back  again  by  themselves,  and  it  often  takes 
a  long  time  and  a  great  deal  of  patience  to  persuade 
them  that  on  the  other  side  there  is  a  much  better 
path  and  a  smoother  road. 

But  it  is  all  worth  while.  Pegging  away  works 
wonders  in  the  long  run.  One  fact  renders  the 
life  of  to-day  more  interesting  and  much  more 
satisfactory  than  it  was  in  the  old  days — we  are 
reaping  to-day,  even  while  we  are  sowing  all  the 
time.  Surprise  visits  from  old  protigfos  are  of 
frequent  occurrence.  Sometimes  we  can  scarcely 
recognise  them,  for  the  expression  is  so  changed, 
but  the  voice  brings  back  the  memory.  They  come 
to  tell  us  they  have  never  forgotten  the  lessons  they 
learned  under  our  roof-tree  nor  the  tender  love  which 
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watched  over  them  for  years  after  they  left  us. 
Letters  come  frequently,  telling  in  simple  words 
how  the  heart  has  been  given  to  the  Lord  Jesus  and 
of  the  desire  to  unite  with  His  people.  Some  few 
of  our  children  have  come  out  into  active  service 
for  God,  but  the  greater  number  of  them  are  living 
lowly  lives,  many  are  quiet  consistent  Christians, 
serving  God  in  humble  spheres.  The  circle  of  in- 
fluence spreads ;  how  far,  we  shall  never  tell  here, 
perhaps  we  shall  know  by  and  by. 

It  has  often  seemed  to  us  that  we  have  been 
ploughing  in  the  sands,  but  God  has  recognised  the 
upturned  soil  and  is  working  wonderful  miracles, 
turning  the  very  grains  of  sand  into  beautiful  opals. 
Not  that  they  are  iridescent  yet,  it  may  be  that 
now  they  are  even  hard  to  distinguish  from  common 
pebbles,  but  they  will  shine  at  the  great  Coronation 
as  jewels  in  His  diadem  when  Jesus  shall  be  crowned 
Lord  of  all. 

Nowhere  to-day  can  life  be  altogether  monotonous  ; 
we  are  living  in  an  age  of  transition,  and  even  in 
our  little  out-of-the-way  corner  at  the  Bridge  of 
Hope  there  are  signs  of  fresh  openings  and  dreams 
of  greater  progress  in  the  future.  Every  little 
creek  and  inlet  shares  in  the  vitality  of  the  incoming 
tide,  and  our  hearts  beat  in  unison  with  the  throbs 
of  the  great  world.  We  cannot  yet  tell  what  phase 
new  developments  may  take,  content  at  present  to 
know  that  the  work  is  still  alive,  and  that  the 
elements  of  growth  lie  within. 

We  are  living  in  an  era  when  light  is  dawning. 
It  is  impossible  now  to  carry  on  those  works  of 
darkness  which  have  undermined  society,  without 
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fear  of  discovery.  Evil  after  evil,  and  wrong  after 
wrong,  is  brought  up  to  the  light,  and  sometimes  we 
are  tempted  to  exclaim,  "  Things  are  worse  than 
ever."  Is  it  so  ?  I  think  not.  It  is  that  we  know 
more,  and  that  with  the  very  knowledge  comes  the 
horror  of  the  scandal,  and  that  the  desire  and 
power  to  alleviate  the  ill  follows.  No  one  will  deny 
that  there  is  a  revival  of  certain  forces  of  evil,  we 
are  only  apt  to  misunderstand,  and  perhaps  under- 
rate, the  counter  current.  The  times  of  depressing 
silence  are  passing,  there  is  no  longer  the  dull, 
heavy  atmosphere  of  laissez-faire  without  the  energy 
for  strenuous  effort.  Storms  are  clearing  the  air, 
and  if  sunshine  has  not  yet  arrived  we  can  patiently 
wait  awhile.  The  progress  already  achieved  has 
been  brought  about  by  long  patient  years  of  under- 
ground work.  It  takes  a  long,  long  time  to  unlearn 
habits  of  selfish  thought,  but  in  all  the  history  of  the 
world  was  there  ever  any  time,  for  instance,  when 
employers  of  labour  were  so  willing  to  listen  to  the 
claims  of  their  workpeople,  so  anxious  to  arrive  at 
a  just  settlement  ? 

Have  the  rights  of  little  children  or  the  claims  of 
the  young  ever  before  been  brought  so  persistently 
forward,  or  has  so  much  wise  forethought  ever  been 
exercised  on  behalf  of  the  rising  generation  and  the 
future  parents  of  the  race  ? 

Neither  need  women  fear ;  "  The  best  is  yet  to  be." 

"Great  hope  a  great  patience  beseems." 

The  lovely  vision  of  the  Mother  and  Child  still 
holds  its  own  and  speaks  its  message  of  peace  and 
hope.  Our  Lord  Himself  recognises  the  divine 
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motherhood  of  those  who  would  do  the  Will  of  His 
Father  who  is  in  Heaven — and  the  Christ  is  coming 
again. 

The  world  is  suffering  from  a  deep-seated  heart- 
ache, and  is  seeking  rest ;  the  whole  creation  is 
groaning  and  travailing  in  pain,  waiting  for  the 
redemption.  There  is  One  who  is  bringing  heal- 
ing and  peace — His  name  is  engraven  on  our 
Foundation  Stone, 

JESUS  CHRIST 

THE  SAME  YESTERDAY,  AND  TO-DAY,  AND 
FOR  EVER. 


MORGAN   AND  SCOTT  LD.,    LONDON 
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